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A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS: VENERABLE BEDE. 


Thirty articles have already been devoted to 
this 


“Clarum et venerabile nomen 


this great ornament of England, and Father of the 
Universal Church; but “a list of the different 
editions of his works, distinguishing home and 
tontinental editions, as also those of his complete 
works and of portions of his works” (1 S. vi. 
$42) has not yet been supplied in your pages. 

The first general collection of Bede’s works ap- 
peared at Paris in 1521 and 1544, both of three 
parts, in one volume folio. They were printed 
— (1554) at the same place in eight volumes. 

. They were published in the same size and number 
of volumes by Joannes Hervagius at Basil in 1563, 
at Cologne in 1612 and 1688. That of 1563 is 
still the best edition (Ebert.) In Migne’s Cursus 
Completus, tom. xc. xciv., the complete works of 
Bede have been collected ; and accompanied by a 
tew English translation of the Historical Works, 
and a Life of the Author, by the Rev. J. A. 
Giles, LL.D, comprised in twelve volumes, 8vo,- 
1843-4. The er may consult also Oudinus, 
De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, i. 1681, 1712; Ma- 
billon, Acta Ord. Benedicti, seec. 111. i. 584; Cave’s 
Historia Literaria, i, 126, which has been followed 


by the editors of Biog. Britannica; Possevinus, Ap- 
par. Sacer, i. 200-5. Fabricius. For opinions in 
favour of Bede’s works Dr. Giles refers to Trithe- 
mius, Sextus Senensis, Pope, Blount, Biog. Brit. 
Rich. Simon, Bruckerii Hist. Crit. Phil., &e. Ley- 
serus (Historia Poetarum et Poematum Medii A2vi) 
refers to Honorius, Mirus, Sigebertus, Baleus, 
Pitseus. 

I have prefixed an asterisk to such of his works 
as are considered by Dr. Giles and Mr. Wright to 
be supposititious’ or dubious, and are not enu- 
merated in the list drawn up by Bede himself at 
the end of his Ecclesiastical History. In the Bio- 
graphia Literaria Anglo-Saxonica will be found the 
editions of the several portions of his works. 

After noticing the principal editions of our 
author, and giving the prefaces and dedicatory 
epistles, Dr. Giles thus proceeds :—The following 
collation (of the Basil edition) will be sufficient 
to describe these volumes and their contents. The 
first volume has an engraved title-page, and a 
table of contents to the whole series: . . . Secundus 
Tomus . . . Philosophica .. . Tertius, Historica’. . . 
Quartus, Commentaria . . . Quintus, Commentaria 
... Sextus, Commentaria. .. Septimus, Conciones, 
&e. Octavus, Questiones elegantissimas Vet. Test. 

Operum Catalogus: Primi Tomi Elenchus. 
*Cunabula grammatice artis Donati. *De octo 

artibus orationis. De arte metrica. This book is in 

*utsch’s Grammatict Veteres, pp. 2350-58. Part of 
it is found in Cassander’s edition of Bede’s Hymni, 
and in Cassander’s works, Paris, 1616, pp- 160-76. In 
Giles (vol. vi. p. 86): Quum parte aliqua orationis 
in brevem vocalem terminata sequens sermo @ 
litera z incipit, nullam producendi habet potesta- 
tem: unde est, Et nemorosa Zacynthus. Com- 
pare —— Classical Journal, “On the quantity of 
a final short vowel before a word beginning with 
8 followed by a consonant,” i. 71-81, 283-98, 

De schematibus et tropis sacre Scripture ; ef. 
Horne (vol. ii.). De orthographia. It is found in 
Putsch’s Grammatici Veteres Latini, 1605, pp. 2775- 
2803. Its genuineness has been questioned (see 
Giles’s preface, vol. vi.): “This tract, which is 
written according to alphabetical arrangement, 
explains the orthography and different significa- 
tion of words which are nearlyalike.” (*De arith- 
meticis numeris): “Numerus est multitudo ex 
unitatibus constituta: nam unio semel non potest 
esse numerus. Arithmetica autem est disciplina 
numerorum. Greeci enim numerum vocant. 
Numeri disciplinam apud Grecos primum Py- 
thagoram perhibent conscripsisse; ac deinde @ 
Nicomacho diffusius esse dispositam. Quum apud 
Latinos primum Apuleius, deinde Boetius trans- 
tulerunt. Numero nummus nomen dedit, et a 
sui frequentatione vocabulum ei indidit.” 
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To the tract De Numeris, the following extract 
from a communication by Pror. De Morean in 
«N. & Q.,” S. viii. 460, will be’a sditable pre- 
face :— 

“Nothing is more common than the distinction of 
number into digitus, articulus, and compositus, for which 
compotus is a MS. contraction. .... Old Sacrobosco 
lays it down that digitus is 1, 2, 3, &c. ; articulus is 10, 20, 
80, &c.; and compositus is 11 or 23, or 36, &c. Lucas 
Pacioli will not follow him entirely, but defines composite 
to be made by multiplying factors; as 24 (6x 4), &c. ; 
and this sense has prevailed. Computus and compotus 
meant usually time reckonings, or almanacs; as in the 
Computus Ecclesiasticus of Sacrobosco himself. To com- 

ate, in the modern sense (a very old modern sense), is 

erived from thumbing the almanac, not the abacus. 

Some old vernacular works, English and others, distin- 

guish the digit from the articulate number. The word 

articulus seems to indicate that after the digits had been 
reckoned on the finger ends—taking up the name of the 
whole finger, as first tenants, the tens were reckoned on 
the joints. It should be noted that Sacrobosco means by 

articulus any number divisible into tens, as 100, 1000, 200, 

5000,” &c. 

“ Pest predicta scias breviter quod tres numerorum 
Distincte species sunt ; nam quidam digiti sunt ; 
Articuli quidam ; quidam quoque compositi sunt. 

Sunt digiti numeri qui semper infra decem sunt ; 

Articuli decupli digitorum ; compositi sunt 

Illi qui constant ex agticulis digitisque.” 

Alexandri de Villa Dei Carmen de Algorismo 
(Halliwell’s Rara Mathematica.) 


De computo dialogus; de divisionibus tempo- 
rum liber; de arithmeticis propositionibus; de ra- 
tione calculi; de numerorum divisione; de loquela 
per gestum digitorum ; Bridferti Ramesiensis com- 
mentariolus ; Jo, Noviomagi scholia; de ratione 
unciarum, &c. 

“Here the author gives the Abacus or multiplication 
table of Pythagoras [Mensa Pythagorica, cf. Turner, 
iii. 408], and a collection of arithmetical questions, such 
as are now found in those elementary beaks which pro- 

problems of this kind in an entertaining form. There 
is a series of calculating tables, a treatise upon weights 
and measures, and another upén the lunar motions. 
There is an ephemeris most laboriously calculated: an 
ignorant eye may perceive how much head-work its dia- 
grams and tables must have cost; but it would require 
no common proficiency in science to ascertain their accu- 
racy, and estimate from them the degree of knowledge in 
those branches to which Bede had attained. There are 
computations for the kalendar and tables in which Easter 
is calculated from the commencement of the Christian 
era to the year 1595. He wrote also upon indigitation, 
both as an art of computing by the fingers, and of con- 
versing by them; upon chronology, dialling, the astro- 
labe, the poles, and the circles of the sphere, music 
theoretical and practical, nativities, venesection, the ele- 
ments, the planets, and the constellations.”—Southey’s 
Vindiciea Ecclesia Anglican. 

On the probable connection of the invention of 
the Dominical Cycle which is meant by Bede 
when he 8 of the laterculus Septizodii (p. 224) 
with the Paschal controversy of ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, see Greswell’s Origines Calendaria, Introd. 
p- 190, Prelim. Diss. § 17 p. xxx. n. 3, De toni- 
truis libellus. This is retained by Giles, but not 


the following: *Prognostica temporum ; de men- 
sura horologii; de astrolabio; de nativitate infan- 
tium; de minutione sanguinis; de septem mundi 
miraculis ; de ratione computi. Some of his Poe- 
mata are undoubtedly spurious, 

“Aldhelm might well say that the labour of all his 
other acquisitions was small in the comparison with that 
which he endured when studying arithmetic. But that 
the Anglo-Saxons attained great practical skill in caleu- 
lation the elaborate works of Bede sufficiently testify.” 
Sharon Turner, iii. 429. Respecting the circuli, your cor- 
respondent Mr. Wa. Davis (“N. & Q.” 3°4 S. iv. 497) 
should consult Bucherius, De Doctrina Temporum, 
458 sqq. 


Secundi Tomi Elenchus (De natura rerum), 
Sumner in his Records of the Creation (vol. i.) sup- 
plies an illustration of cap. xli., Cur mare sit 
amarum ; et c. xxvi. libri sequentis :— 


“ Our Venerable Bede made some attempts to enter this 
new region, and his treatise on the nature of things shows 
that he endeavoured to introduce the study of natural 
philosophy among the Anglo-Saxons. This work has 
two great merits—it assembles into one focus the wisest 
opinions of the ancients on the subjects he discusses, and 
it continually refers the phenomena of nature to natural 
causes. The imperfect state of knowledge prevented him 
from discerning the true natural causes of many things, 
but the principle of referring the events and appearances 
of nature to its own laws and agencies displays a mind of 
a sound philosophical tendency, and was calculated to 
lead his countrymen to a just mode of thinking dn these 
subjects. Although to teach that thunder and lightning 
were the collisions of the clouds, and that earthquakes 
were the effect of winds rushing through the spongy 
caverns of the earth were erroneous deductions, yet they 
were light itself compared with the superstitions whic 
other nations have attached to these phenomena. Such 
theories directed the mind into the right path of reason- 
ing, though the correct series of the connected events and 
the operating laws had not then become known. The 
work of Bede is evidence that the establishment of the 
Teutonic nations in the Roman empire did not barbarize 
knowledge. He collected and taught more natural traths 
with fewer errors than any Roman book on the same 
subjects had accomplished. Thus his work displays an 
advance, not a retrogradation of human knowledge ; and 
from its judicious selection, and concentration of the best 
natural philosophy of the Roman empire, it does high 
credit to the Anglo-Saxon good sense.—p. 430. 

“ Turner here gives selections from this and the follow- 
ing treatise, which convey a general idea of the substance 
of their contents :—De temporum ratione (p. 432). He 
thinks the Antipodes a fable; but from no superstition, 
but because the ancients had taught that the torrid zone 
was uninhabitable and impassable. Yet he seems to 
admit that between this and the parts about the South 
Pole, which he thought a mass of congelation, there was 
some habitable land. It was the probability of human 
existence in such circumstances, not such a local part of 
the earth, which Bede discredited. [There is an explana- 
tion of his mental arithmetic — Que sit Feria in Calendis, 
caput xxi—in “N. & Q.” 1* 8. iv. 201, &c.] De sex 
wtatibus Mundi, sive Chronicon. His treatise on the 
Six Ages gives a regular series of Jewish chronology, and 
then of general chronology, carried down to the year 729. 
De temporibus, From’ Alcuin’s Epist. 5, we find that 
Charlemagne had read our Bede’s work, De Temporibus. 
(Turner.) *Sententie ex Aristotele, cum commentariolo 


incerti autoris, His works poured a useful flood of matter 
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for the exercise and improvement of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, and collected into one focus all that was known to 
the ancient world, excepting the Greek mathematicians, 
and some of their literature and philosophy which he had 
not much studied. (Turner.) ‘*Sententiw ex Cicerone. 
His moral taste and wisdom appears in his excellent selec- 
tion of moral sentences from the works of the ancients. 
.... His treatise on blood-letting displays some of the 
universal superstitions of his countrymen as to proper 
days and times (Opp. i. p. 472) ; and in another work he 
tells us that trees ought to be cut in the third week of 
the moon, or they will be corroded by worms (ii. 115); 
but it is St. Ambrose, not himself, who is responsible for 
thisfancy. He states of the tides that they followed the 
moon, and that, as the moon rises and sets every day 
four-fourths or four-fifths of an hour later than the pre- 
ceding, so do the tides ebb and flow with a similar retar- 
dation (ii. 116). Turner, iii. 409. 

«*Proverbia.—De substantiis. It is in the tract on sub- 
stances that Bede’s metaphysical tendencies appear. . . . 
His view of nature is not unpleasing. Observe how all 
things are made to suit and are governed : heat by cold; 
cold by heat ; day by night, and winter by summer, &c. 
(Turner, p. 449).—*Elementa Philosophiw, For the credit 
both of Bede and the Anglo-Saxons I should have been 
glad to have been convinced that the four books, De Ele- 
mentis Philosophix, printed as it is in his works, were 
actually his composition, for they display a spirit of in- 
vestigation, a soundness of philosophical mind, and a 
quantity of just opinions on natural philosophy that 
would do credit to any age before that of Friar Bacon, 
But its merit compels us to suspect the possibility of its 
belonging to the eighth century. (Turner, p. 432.) 

“De Paschex celebratione, sive de squinoctio vernali ; 
de divinatione mortis et vite, Petosyris ad Necepsum 
regem Zgypti epistola ; de Arca Noe; de linguis gen- 
tium; Sibyllina oracula.° 

“The shamelessness with which works were falsely 
ascribed to Bede is sufficiently evident from one instance 
taken from this list. The musical tracts (De Musica 
Theorica and De Musica Quadrata sive Mensurata) con- 
tain French names of airs, but that language could not 
have been spoken till many ages after the time of Bede.” 
(Giles, vol. vi.) 

CHETHAM, 


[To be continued. ] 


BROUGHAM ANECDOTES. 


Beyond the immediate gratification Brougham 
imparts to others by his own recollections of him- 
self, he creates a fresh delight by awakening in 
others their own recollections of him; and, from 
a old memory, the following incidents are 
aroused 


In 1812, Burdett had an action brought against 
him by Morris, the High Bailiff of Westminster, 
for a proportion of the hustings expenses attend- 
ant on the then recent electian, which the baronet 
defended on the ground that he was not a candi- 

te; and on my father, who was his solicitor, 

h him what King’s Counsel he wished re- 

against the official and talented silk en- 

rice on the other side, with Ellenborough for 
ix , Burdett replied that he would have none, 
t that Brougham should be his leader; and ac- 
cordingly, for the king of the populace, Brougham 


alone was retained; and to follow such youthful 
seniority it was not, with a Law List a third of its 
present bulk, an easy task to provide a suitable 
junior. 

At the consultations on the case at Brougham’s 
chambers I remember seeing over his mantel- 
shelf, framed and ‘glazed, a manuscript invective 
against his political opponents, in some such 
strain as this : — 

“ If bugs infest the bed whereon I lie, 
Shall I, disturb’d, lie tranquil ? No, not I. 
I'll rise and rout them, nor deem routing done 
*Till I’ve crushed them every one.” 

Brougham’s sparkling vivacity made him swift 
at repartee. For example, I chanced to be in the 
gallery of old St. Stephen’s when Castlereagh, 
in a debate upon army estimates, finished his 
speech with a playful sally on the military tactics 
and array of the opposition for the approaching 
division; and had no sooner sat down, than 
Brougham, springing to his feet and doffing his 
hat, uttered with his best gesticulation and vehe- 
mence: “Sir, the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
has been twitting my side of the house with 
soldier-like discipline and mustering for the com- 
ing vote. Sir, I am not aware that there is any- 
thing ntore martial in our movements or displa 
for this night’s division than on his; but this 
know, that, at all events, with ws there is no 
pay.” Joun PIKE, 


FAMILY OF ORDE. 

According to Nisbet the family of Orde belongs 
to “ Northumberland-upon-Tweed.” Although a 
Scotsman, he does not appear to have known that 
“ Orde of that Ik” had lands bearing that name 
in the county of Banff in the North of Scotland. 
He gives the arms thus, “ Azure, three fishes 
haurient, argent,” and observes : — 

“ The principal family of the name is of an old stand- 
ing, as Ord of that Ilk and of Folkingtoun ; from which 
there are several families in that county.” 

At present there are three Ords: East Ord, 
Middle Ord, and West Ord. These belong to three 
different proprietors, though, doubtless, at an early 
period they formed one estate. There still exists 
a family of wealth and position known as the 
Ordes of Nunnykirk. But the Scotch race of 
“Orde de le Orde” has ceased to exist, as proprie- 
tors at least; and the name is uncommon in 
Scotland. 

The following charter proves the existence of 
the Scotish “ Ordes de la Orde” in 1435. It may 
be remarked that Andrew of Orde, the granter, had 
no seal, and was obliged to procure a loan the seal 
of that “ provident man” William Harper, notary 
public; who, at the date of the writ, was a 
“writer” or attorney in the Burgh Court of Had- 
dington. The previous owner of the Banffshire 
Orde was called John Davison, father of Andrew 
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Orde, who transfers his right to his brother | 
Duncan. This is curious, as showing the re- 
pudiation of the surname of Davison and sub- | 
stitution of the territorial name of Orde in its 
stead.* It also establishes the existence of a | 


Burgh Court in 1435 in the county town, prov- |. 


ing that Haddington must have been a place of 
importance, until it was destroyed next century by 
the. English forces under the Earl of Hertford. 


“ Omnibus hanc Cartam visuris vel audituris Andreas | 
de Orde filias quondam Joannis Davison de le Erde, | 
salutem in Domino sempiternam. Sciatis me non vi aut | 
metu ductum, nec errore lapsum, sed mea mera et spon- 
tanea voluntate, dedisse, concessisse, et hac presenti carta 
mea confirmasse, dilecto fratri meo Duncano de le Orde, 
Totum Jus et clameum, proprietatem, et possessionem, 
que et quas habeo, seu quouismodo habere potero in futu- 
rum, in et ad terras de le Orde, cum pertinenciis jacentes 
infra vicecomitatum de Bamfe, ita quod ego predictus 
Andreas, nec heredes mei nec aliquis, nostro nomine, 
aliquod jus vel clameum in hereditate nec possessione | 
in dictis terris de le Orde nec in aliqua parte ejusdem 
exigere poterimus quovismodo vendere, sed ab eisdem 
terris sumus exclusi in perpetuum. Incujus rei testimonium 
quia sigillum proprium non habui vendere, sigillum pro- 
vidi viri Willelmi Harpar, burgensis de Garmilton (?), 
notarii publici ac scribe, curie burgalis de Hadyngton, 
magna cum instantia procuravi apponi. Coram hiis tes- 
tibus, Hugone Sprote, Thoma Collane, et Ricard¢ clerico, 
burgensitws de Hadyngton, Thoma Huntar, Willelmo 
Stenson [Stevenson }, Joanne de [Turr jibus,¢ cum multis 
aliis testibus ad premissa vocatis specialiter et rogatis. 
Apud Hadyngton, decimo quarto die mensis Julii, anno 
Domini millessimo quadringentesimo trecesimo quinto.” 

The Ordes continued in the county of Banff 
for, at least, more than a century afterwards: for 
upon June 10, 1558, Elizabeth Orde, daughter and 
heiress of James Orde, portioner of that ilk, was 
served heir of her father in various tenements and 
lands apparently of considerable value, within the | 
burgh of Banff, before Sir George Ogilvy of Dun- | 

, lugus, provost, and the magistrates of that royal 
burgh. On this occasion James Orde appeared 
for her as “ tutor de jure et facto.” J. M. 


| 
| 
Nor answerine Lerrers.—I have always held | 
the neglect of answering letters inexcusable upon | 
all the ordinary pretences. Illness, great pressure | 
of affairs, and absolute want of time are just ex- 
cuses ; but these can rarely be alleged with truth | 
in comparison with the multitude of cases where 
the real cause is indolence and want of friendship. 
St. Jerome complains in his Epist. ]xxxii. to Mar- 
cellinus and Anapsychias of their neglecting to 
write, in language which would very forcibly | 
apply in too many cases in our days :— | 
“Non me peenitet impudentix, qua, tacentibus vobis | 
epistolas meas frequenter ingessi, ut rescriptum mererer, 


Nisbet's Heraldry, vol. i. p. 336. ‘Edinburgh, 1722. 
10. 


be De Turribus, the last’ four letters being distinctly 
“ibus.” The notary’s seal is still ‘appended, but the 


+ This name is almost illegible ; but is conjectured to 
shield is, as regards what was upon it, very badly injured. | 


et vos esse sospites, non aliis nunciantibus, sed vestro po- 
tissimum sermone cognoscerem.” 

The writer of this ph has never had to 
reproach himself with this fault. In the course 
of a long life he can recollect only one instance in 
which, for some cause not now remembered, he 
had, contrary to his custom, delayed answering a 
friend’s letter; and to pacify him he began his 
response at last with the following ag on the 
“ Woodpecker,” after stating that he had found 
his friend’s letter :— 

“1 knew by the dirt that so greasefully lined 
All its corners and sides, that an answer was due ; 
And I said if a sheet in my desk I can find, 
My pen that is ready shall fill it for you.” 
F. C. H. 


Groner Ferrers.—Very little is known of 
this interesting old worthy. He was born at St. 
Alban’s, educated at Oxford, studied at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was patronised by Lord Cromwell. He 
was appointed “Lord. of the Pastimes in the 
King’s House, Noy. 1552,” and died at Flam- 
stead, in Hertfordshire, in 1579. : 

In one of Thorpe’s catalogues of MSS. (1833, 
p. 46) occurs this entry : — 

“ A Warrant for delivering to two of our children that 
were of our chapel, William Alderson and Arthur Lov- 
kyne, béing at our finding with Dr. Ferres, three yards 
of tawney for a gown, &c. Richmond, Dec. 14, 1510.” 

It is suggested in a note that this Dr. Ferres, 
or Ferrers, was the father of George Ferrers—a 
conjecture worthy of notice for the future bio- 
graphy of this old “ lawyer, poet, and historian.” 

Epwarp F. 


“Soar torre.” —“Cornwallis, Ellenborough, 
and Dalhousie were real kings, with ‘solar topees’ 
for crowns.” (Daily Telegraph, Feb. 14.) Sola or 


| solah is the name of a peculiar vegetable substance 


(pith) of which such ¢opees or hats are made, and 


| the latter are not called solar because they protect 


the head from the solar rays. 


Tue One.—The unease of Milton's 
version is not more opposite to the movement of 
its original than to the “ free thought ” of his own 
harmonious numbers, but the grammatical and 
idiomatic differences of the two languages embar- 
rassed his Uiterality. Had he Anglicised Horace 
instead of Latinizing himself, he would have en- 
riched our national poetry with one other matchless 
lyric. 

The peculiar characteristics of Milton’s Latinity 
have induced me to attempt a translation of this 


| ode, slightly graduating his metre, 12, 8, 6,-for 


the sake of the “dying * fall,” frequently essential 
to the rhythm of lyric verse, especially when un- 
rhymed and framed in irregular measures. 


. “That strain again :—it had a dying fall.” 
Shakspere. 
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In behalf of these my opinions—/eresies some Leger’s personal friends and contemporaries. The 


may account them—I ask the unusual, but not | true version commences : — 


wholly unprecedented (3™ S. ii. 210), favour of a 


place in the classic repertory of “ N. &Q.” though 
not generally open to the poetical fancies of its 
correspondents :— 
“ THE PYRRHINE ODE. 
“ What dainty youth, reclined on many a rose 
And sprent with dewy sweets, doth woo thee now, 
Lady, in yon close bower ? for whom 
Braided is thy bright hair, 
Nice in its negligence ? How soon, alas! 
Will he o'er mutable faith and fortune mourn, 
And wonder at the darkness strange 
Of the storm-fretted deep— 


He, who now revels in thy wealth of love, 
Deeming thee all his * own, and ever kind, 
Regarding not the treacherous gale ! 
Ill-destined they, who try, 
Unwarned, thy witcheries—me the sacred wall 
Shows on a votive tablet to have hung 
My sea-drenched garments dedicate ¢ 
To Him who rules the wave. 
LENTHALL Swirte. 


“To Cut onz’s Noss,” erc.—In a MS. copy 


of Peter of Blois’s treatise, “Super nimia dila- | 


tione Jerosolimitani itineris,” written in the four- 
teenth century, I have met with the following 
early example of this saying—viz. 

“In medio pepuli tui proverbium vulgare est, male 
ulciscitur dedecus sibi illatum qui amputat nasum suum,” 


8. 8. 


Morrozs.—On Feb. 1 a meeting of 
the school board was held at the Guildhall, 
Worcester, chiefly to discuss the objection raised 
by Mr. Witherington, architect, against Mr. Day, 
architect. These two gentlemen had competed 
with thirty-four other architects for premiums 
offered by the bdard for projected schools, and 
the first two prizes had been awarded to them. 
Mr. Witherington objected to the award being 
made to Mr. Day, because the motto under which 
his plans had been exhibited was “ De Die”; and 
he urged that, as Mr. Day was a local man, the 
motto would indicate his name to the board. The 
board, under the chairmanship of Mr. G. W. 
Hastings, overruled the objection and appointed 
Mr. Day their architect. CUTHBERT 1 


“Erren Aroon.”—Dr. (ix. 99) 
asserts that the “Irish air known as Eileen Aroon, 
and by other names . . was revived to the words 
of ‘Robin Adair’ by Braham in 1811.” An article 
in “N. & Q.” (3" 8. vi. 35) shows very clearly 
that the words to this air were composed before 
Braham's time, their author being Mr. St. Leger, 
ton of Sir John St. Leger; and the characters 
Mentioned in it prove this, as they were St. 


* Semper vacuam. . 
+“... . fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal.” 


| “ You are welcome to Puckstown,* 

Robin Adair! 

} You are welcome to Puckstown, 

| Robin Adair ! 
How does Johnny Mac’rel ¢ do, 

} Aye, and Luke Gardiner { too? 

Why did they not come with you ? 

Robin Adair! 


Cc. 8S. K. 
“Gops HAVE TAKEN SHAPES oF Beasts.— 
“ Florizel. The gods themselves 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
| The shapes of beasts upon them.” 
Winter's Tale, Act IV. Se. 3. 
Here Shakespeare seems*to have adopted or 
remembered literally the passage in one of Lyly’s 
| plays, where Tyterus says : — 
| “To gaine love, the gods have taken shapes of beasts.”” 
| Gallatheh, Act I. Se. 1. 
W. L. Ruston. 


| Free Transtation. —In the remarkable Tich- 
| borne case I read—‘* When asked the meaning of 
laus Deo semper, the claimant said it meant ‘The 
laws of God for ever, or permanently ’ (laughter.”) 
This reminds me of a no less ludicrous answer 
given bya French Sir Roger, who, being asked 
to translate numero Deus impare gaudet, unhesita- 
tingly replied “ Le numéro deux se réjouit d’étre 
impair.” PA. 


been more quoted than the following, which oceur 
in Peter Bell:— 
“ A primrose, by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

In the well-known song, “ Life let us Cherish,” 
which is translated from the German by (I be- 
lieve) General Burgoyne, we’ have an idea simila 
to that in Wordsworth’s poem, viz. — 

“ Heedless, by the lily stray, 
That blossoms in the way.” 

As the song was published half a century or 
more before Peter Bell, may not Wordsworth’s 
idea have been suggested by the lines in the 
song ? STEPHEN Jackson. 


* Mr. St. Leger’s residence, near Dublin. 

+ Alderman J. Macarrell of Lissenhall, near Dublin, 
M.P. for Carlingford from 1741 till his death in 1757. He 
served the office of high sheriff of the city in 1723, and 
lord mayor in 1739. Owing chiefly to Dean Swift’s 
opposition, he failed in his candidature to represent that 
city in Parliament in 1733. 

} A privy councillor, who died 1753. 
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Queries. 


REV. THOS. CROMWELL, PH.D., F.S.A. 


Can your learned correspondent Dr. RnrBavtt in- 
form me in what way this gentleman was connected 
with the family of the Protector? Doctor Crom- 
well was buried in the cemetery of the Black 
Friars’ Chapel, Canterbury, of which he was the 
minister. He was previously minister of the Old 
Chapel on Stoke Newington Green, Middlesex, 
and where he officiated for twenty-five years after 
his ordination there. He was the author of 


Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, by a Descendant of | 
I never saw the work, but such, I | 


the Family. 


am told, was the title. He was also author of 


History of Clerkenwell, Walks round Islington (an | 


amusing bit of parochial gossip), Thanet and the 
Cinque Ports, Literary Flowrets, a sermon on 
Church Music, and also of The Garden and the 
Sepulchre—a sérmon on the death and burial of 
the Duke of Sussex. He contributed to the 
Gentleman's Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, and to 
other periodicals. I have been told that the 
letterpress to Storer’s Cathedrals was from his pen. 
He was favourably known in the metropolis and 
in the provinces as a lecturer on archeological 
subjects, particularly on Stonehenge. I have 
heard him say that he} was “a descendant of 
the Cromwell family.” Although a Dissenting 
minister,* Dr.Cromwell was for many years vestry 
clerk of Clerkenwell, the duties of which office he 
fulfilled in an honourable and impartial manner. 
The old Puritan chapel on Newington Green is 
rich in historical reminiscences. In addition to 
an elegant but simple monument to Dr. Cromwell, 
there are memorials to Dr. Price (the opponent 
of Burke), who was minister there; to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld (whose husband was minister), and to 
Samuel Rogers the poet, who for many years was 
one of the worshippers and a trustee. Residing 
as I do at a distance, I cannot give any of the 
dates on the above monuments. The monument 
to Mrs. Barbauld was erected by. the “ Charles” 
of her Early Lessons. Doctor Isaac Watts used 
Occasionally to occupy the pulpit—the one that 
happily still exists. Some of the descendants of 
Matthew Henry and of Dr. Samuel Wright (alias 
Papal Wright) have been connected with the 
place; and Edgar Poe, the American poet, when 
a resident on the “Green,” was a very regular 
attendant, as was also fhe late Mrs. Reed, a lite- 
rary lady well known in the “ Row” as a com- 
piler and editor. The exterior of this old Puritan 
*conventicle ” has been sadly treated by beauti- 
fiers, and the interior has been turned into an 
elegant spruce-looking “chapel”! Indeed, the 
entire edifice is now as unseemly and ugly and 


[* He was formerly a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land. Lewis’s History of Islington, p. 319.—Ep.] 


undevotional in appearance as cement, plaster, and 
builders’ architecture could make it. 
Aw X AND GREEN May, 


SOTHERON QUERIES. 

1. In Lawton’s Collectio Rerum LEcclesiasti- 
carum de Diacesi Eboracenci, page 156, refer- 
ence is made among the lost charities of the 
parish of Snaith, co. York, to “ Sotheron’s gift (no 
date), 1/. per annum, mentioned in the return 
made in 1786.” Who was the donor of this gift? 
I am inclined. to believe one of the Sotherons of 
Darrington, Yorkshire, from the fact of members 
of that family having lived for some time at 
Hooke and Goole, near Snaith. The charity is now 
apparently unknown there. The rector of Snaith 
some time since informed me “ There is no charity 
or benefaction connected with this parish under 
the appellation of Sotheron’s gift.” 

2. Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform 
me who was the Mr. Sotheron mentioned in the 
following extract from Hunter's South Yorkshire, 
vol. i. p. 28, parish of Doncaster ?— 

“1727. Against the proclamation of. King George II- 
it was ordered that the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
be mounted on horseback, the mayor and aldermen in 
their gowns; and that Sir George Cooke, Mr. Brian 
Cooke, Mr. Fountayne, Mr. Wrightson, Mr. Woodyeare, 
Mr. Childers, Mr. Copley, Mr. Sunderland, and Mr. 
Sotheron, with the gentlemen and best inhabitants of the 
town, be invited; and that four dozen of wine be taken 
up and three half-hogsheads of ale, and be drunk among 
the company. The liquor to be provided and taken up 
by Mr. Cowley, Mr. Mawhood, and the steward, and that 
they make a bowl of punch. The procession was to be 
in the following order, . . . . 

3. Notice is taken of a Mr. Sothern in 

“The p’ceedinge of the funerall of Geffrey Ellwes, 
Esq., Allderman of London, which was solempnised on 
Tewesday the 14th of May, 1616, & p’ceeded from the 
Merchant taylors’ Hall to the p'ish church .of St. 

Swithin ] Channinge Strete.”—Extracted from the Hare 
{S. and printed in Howard’s Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, Quarterly Series, vol. ii. pp. 2-3.) 

Who was this Mr. Sothern ? There is reason to 
think he was one of a family of Shropshire descent, 
who had a grant of crest and motto in 1628, and 
whose pedigree was entered in the Heraldic Visi- 
tation of London made in 1633-4. 


Information of the above to the undermentioned 


address as early as possible will greatly oblige, as 
also any other notes of Sothernes or Sotherons, or 
of members of families of somewhat similar games. 
CHARLES SOTHERAN. 
6, Meadow Street, Moss-Side, near Manchester. 


LOVE'S TRIUMPH. 


Amongst the immense lots of odd volumes and 
mphiets sold in bundles when the library of the 
Rev. Dr. Lee, Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh was brought to the hammer, there was 
found a small duodecimo, printed at Amsterdam by 
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Richard Raven, in very wretched order—only one- 
half of the title-page remaining, defective at the 
end, and wanting one leaf of “the Author’s Faith,” 
which is a sort of introduction to the m that 
follows, and which is called “ Love’s Revenge,” 
written, as we learn from a remaining portion of 
the title-page, “ by Joss. Speed.” 

Not having been so fortunate as to procure any 
account of this production, I have ventured to 
trouble “N. & Q.” to ascertain if anything is 
known about a poem far from deficient in merit, 
and the versification of which is more harmonious 
than usually is the case at the time if was _ 
lished, which, as the date is torn off, was perhaps 
before 1640. The preface, in rhyme, is as fol- 
lows :— 

“When darknesse is supprest by light 

That night’s black shadows shun the day ; 
True faith doth give the soul a sight 
To see and finde the living way. 
“Then must proud Death give place to life, 
In vain it is his strength to try, 
For Hope will end that deadly strife, 
And swallow Death in victory. 
“ And Errour must acknowledge trath 
For all his fierce and cruel rage, 
For love hath threaten’d him in youth, 
And will not spare him in his age. 
“When Faith hath light for to discern, 
And Hope can hold in storm and rain, 
If Love be there to guide the stern, 
The wishéd shore they shall attain : 
No travel can unfruitful prove 
When Faith and Hope do work by love. 
“When unbelief is beaten down, 
And faith has got the upper hand, 
Then light doth shew true faith her crown - 
Which she shall have if she do stand, 
“ And then despair of force must flie— 
In vain it is if she contend, 
For she will give Hope victory 
If she continue to the end. 

“Aad Hatred must of force depart, 

And give true Love free place to dwell, 
For Truth will give Love true desert, 
And Hatred due reward in hell. 

“Light is the glance of Faith's clear sight, 

Life is the crown which Hope requires, 
Truth is the guide which leades both right 
Through Love to finish their desires. 
Where Light and Life and Truth agree 
Faith, Hope, and Love make unitie.”—J. §. 
The address to the reader commences thus :— 
“Let prejudice be laid aside 
Christian reader, in thy reading, 
Let love unfained be thy guide, 
Thy thoughts to equal judgment leading ; 
The labour and the charge is mine, 
I wish the profit may be thine.” 

It would appear that the poem was printed 
at Amsterdam, by Richard Raven, at the charge 
of the writer, and was circulated by himself, there 
being no bookseller named as vendor. J. M. 

_ [This work was printed by John Raven, Amsterdam, 
in 1631. At Jolley’s sale in 1844 it fetched 4/. A copy 
is in the Bodleian. 


SrranceR Barry.—The following is endorsed 
on a portrait, said to be one of this celebrated 
actor : — 

“ This is engraved, very rare. The engraving I saw 
in Turner’s (of Gloucester), illustrated Shakespeare, and 
in Franko’s collection. Turner’s book sold at Puttick’s 
for 495/. a few weeks ago.” 

This notice is dated Sept. 20, 1860. 

Is it known who now possesses the volumes of 
Turner referred to? I should also like to know 
something of Franko’s collection. My object is 
to obtain a sight of the engraving in question, 
and I shall feel much indebted to any one who 
will enable me to carry out my wish. 

Cuartes WYLIE. 

[The portrait is very uncommon; it is after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds by Harding, and will be found briefly described 
in Evans's Catalogue. It is wanting in the National Col- 
lection of Sir Joshua’s works; but in the Burney Collec- 
tion of Theatrical Portraits (vol. i. p. 67, No. 155), an 
impression is inserted, unfortunately cut close to the mar- 
ginal line, and consequently the inscription is wanting. ] 

Boapicea.—The Rev. B. Parsons, in his Anti- 
Bacchus (p. 91), gives a quotation from the speech 
of Boadicea to the Ancient Britons : — 

“ To us every herb and root is food, every juice is our 
oil, and every stream of water our wine.” 

As I cannot find the quotation in Tacitus, I 
should feel obliged to be informed in what trans- 
lation the passage occurs. R. E. Way. 

[The ge occurs in Dion Cassius—vide Bekker’s 
edition, “ Tomus Alter, Lipse, mpcccxLtx.” p. 239—and. 
runs as follows : — 

5) waca piv wéa nal pita airos dari, was 
xvuds Aawv, wav olvos, wav oixia, | 

“Brook Green Votunteer.”—In what peri- 
odical is this character to be found, and how is it 
correctly applied? I heard a man lately re- 
proached as being a Brook Green volunteer. 

[Our correspondent may learn all about the “ Brook 
Green Volunteer” and his exploits by reference to the 
early volumes of Punch, or the engravings of the late 
John Leech. 

“Catus amat Pisces.”— 

“ Letting J dare not wait upon J would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage.” 
Macbeth, Act I. Se. 7. 

Staunton gives the adage : — 

“ Catus amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantas.” 

Can any of your readers inform me where this 
Latin proverb is to be found? Staunton gives no 
reference. T. 


City State Barers.—Are there any state 
barges now? and do the City companies use the 
dressed barges (that were formerly ised) for the 
old ceremony of swan-hopping on the. Thames ? 

MFC. 


[The eet the river Thames was vested in 
the Lord Mayor of London by the charter of Richard L., 
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July 14, 1197; but the power was transferred to a paid 
‘Board by the.Conservancy Act, 20 & 21 Victoria, ¢. 47, 
Aug. 17, 1857, on which the Corporation sold all their 
state barges. There are now only two of the Livery 
Companies which still continue the use of their state or 
dressed barges, in which they proceed up the Thames 
in the month of August, accompanied by Her Majesty’s 
swanherd, to mark their swans. The Vintners’ Company 
has enjoyed the right since 1509—the Dyers’ Company 
for even a longer period. } 

“Tue Crvs,” sy James Puckte.—G. S. 
-wishes to learn how many editions of this work 
thave been printed beyond those here mentioned : 
‘Two of 1711; two of 1713 (one lettered 3rd ed.) ; 
one of 1721, Cork (reprinted from 3rd London 
ed.); one 1723; two 1733, lettered 5th edit. ; 
one without date, also lettered 5th ed.; one 1743, 
Dublin, lettered 7th ed.; two modern illustrated 
editions 1817 and 1834. He has seen all these 
impressions except that mentioned by Singer, date 
1723. Ofthis he much desires adescription. He 


has further to inquire where Singer obtained his | 


information that the author was “a notary public, 
living in chambers, and at one time of great re- 
putation for integrity.” 
Sundridge. 


Pp. 

Cxravcer’s or Itarran.—Doubts 
have been raised on this subject by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, in his Life of Chaucer, in opposition to 
the views of Godwin and Warton. Obviously the 


question cannot be decided by Chaucer's having | 


borrowed Griselda and other tales from the De- 
cameron, as he may have been indebted for them 


to Petrarch’s Latin translation. Neither can much | 
be inferred from his having paraphrased in his | 


Troilus and Creseide the two fine lines of Dante’s 
Francesca da Rimini on the grief of joys remem- 
bered, since Boethius may have suggested them to 
both poets. 

There remains, however, Chaucer's story of 
Count Ugolino, avowedly taken from Dante, with 
amplest recognition of his great merits; and it is 
certain that Chaucer must have had the original 
before him, as no Latin translation existed in his 
day. It was only on the suggestion of two Eng- 
lish bishops at the Council of Constance, a.p. 1414, 
that a Latin version was made of Dante, and 
Chaucer had then been fourteen years in his 


grave. 
We might add, if it were at all necessary, that 
his Palamon and Arcite is largely indebted to 
the Italian poem of Boccacio, unless we prefer 
supposing that Chaucer had read the version of it 
in Greek, which is highly improbable. 
A. CovEenTRY. 


Drvorce.—What is the recognised mode of 


addressing a divorced woman who has not mar-.| 


ried again? She has, I presume, forfeited the right 


to bear the name of the man who was her husband,’ 


[Consult the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xcii. part i. | 
204.) 


and must therefore resume her original patro- 
nymic. Butis she (to repeat Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
Christmas inquiry) “Miss or Mrs.”? I should 
suppose the latter; for the designation of a spinster 
is incompatible with the fact that she has been 
married, and may be the mother of legitimate 
children; but I cannot discover that the point has 
ever been settled. X. Y. Z. 


“Lapy Jang Dunpas.”—Where can I find an 
account of the loss of the “ Lady Jane Dundas” 
| East Indiaman ? 

It is bélieved that she foundered near Mada- 
gascar in, I think, 1807. My grandfather perished 
in her; but I have never been able to find an 
account of the circumstances. 

Tue Kyieut or Morar, 

Mistress Enern.— Who was the Mistress 
Eleyn who, with Mistress Elizabeth Tylney, at- 
tended to and on the scaffold their mistress, the 
Lady Jane Grey? See The Chronicle of Queen 
| Jane by J.G. Nichols, Esq. (Camden Society), 
p- 56. S. M. 8. 


Fen Laxes ok Meres.—Are any of these re- 
maining, and if so, in what parts of the Fens are 
they found? What is their extent, &.? An 
answer will much oblige ViraT0r (1.) 

Gawvison.—What is the derivation of ‘this 
Yorkshire word ? Margery Moorpoot, in the farce 
of the Register Office, tells Gulwell that “a gaw- 
vison is a ninnyhammer ;” but Margery’s expla- 
nation does not solve my question. It only 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


| reaches, the meaning. 
“ Grentie.”— What plant or flower is meant by 
| “gentle,” which occurs in the chorus to an old 
ballad inserted in “ N. & Q.” (4" 8. iv. 517), and 
where it figures with the gillyflower and rose- 
mary ? A MURITHIAN. 
Joun GovipsmytH, GovuLpsmiTH, or Gotp- 
smitH, of Nantwich and Stapeley Manor, Che- 
shire. — Information is desired respecting this 
gentleman, who was a lawyer flourishing in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century —as to 
whether he was attorney, barrister, master in 
Chancery, or engaged in some other branch of the 
legal profession? Also as to when and where he 
died ? (It is supposed his death occurred before 
1712.) Also respécting his marriage with Eliza- 
beth Cope in 1691, believed to be his second mar- 
riage. His note-book shows him to have been 
engaged in collecting rents in the city of London 
immediately before the great fire of 1666. It is 
probable that he had a house in Norfolk Street, 
Strand. His son, Dr. Jonathan Gouldsmith, died 
there in 1732. T. ES. 
“Hear! wear! ”—What is the earliest date of, 
and reason for, the use of the word “ hear, hear,” 
| as evidence of satisfaction with or appreciation 
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any part or parts of a h or lecture, &c.? I 
am strongly of opinion that the word ought to be 
“here, here,” and will point out why on another 
eccasion. I am quite aware that the same word 
“hear” is used in Welsh—i. e. as meaning 
listen.” T. Wootprives. 
Hoegartu.—I have lately seen an engraving 
from the picture of “The March of the Guards to 
Finchley,” which was called the “ Sunday print,” 
and described as “exceedingly scarce.” 
tion on this subject will oblige 
Cuaries WYLIR. 
i The March to Finchley” was engraved by Luke 
Sullivan, and dedicated to the King of Prussia; but the 
word Prussia was spelt with one s only to those prints 
delivered to the subscribers. A few early impressions 
were dated “30th Decémber, 1750”; but the 30th being 
on that year op a Sunday, it was altered to the 3lst. In 
Marshall's sale, in 1864, an impression in this early: state 
realised 6/. 12s. 6d. See “N. & Q.” §, i. 506.) 
KNUCKLEBONES: Drns.—What is this game ? 
G. K. 
[Knucklebones is a game played by schoolboys with 
five knucklebones of sheep. The art chiefly consists in 
manipulating the others while one is being thrown into 
the air before being caught. It is generally played by 
two—one taking up when the other fails. There are 


some twenty different feats, and he who first gets through | 


these has the game. It should be played on a flat table, 
with a high ceiling, as the player has sometimes a good 
deal to do while the knucklebone is in the air. The game 
is sometimes called Dibs. In Bp. Fox’s Statutes (chap. 
xxix.), the students are forbidden to play the game of 
Dibs. That Brand was justified in saying in his Popular 
Antiquities that the game is of very remote antiquity, 
may be seen by a reference to: Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, s. vy. “ AstTRAGALUS” and 
“TALvs,” more especially the later, where the game is 
very fuily treated of, the article being illustrated with an 
engraving of a woman playing it. ] 

Tae Inventor or Lucirer Matcurs. — The 
paragraph quoted by R. W. H. N. (4 S. ix. 53), 
which, if 1 am not mistaken, appeared originally 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, does not disclose the name 
of the chemist who turned Mr. Isaac Holden's 
“happy thought ” to account by producing lucifer 
matches. I may state, however, that the honour 
has been claimed for a Mr. John Walker, an 
apothecary of Stockton-on-Tees, who died at an 

vanced age about twelve years ago. Ina small 
work entitled Tie Annals of Stockton-on-Tees, 
written and published by the late Mr. Henry 
Heavisides (a poet and author of some local note) 
in 1865, I iol on p- 105 the following notice of 
Mr. Walker :— 


“Mr. Walker occupied for many years the small shop, 
59, High Street, where he carried on the business of an 
apothecary, for which he was well qualified, having served 
his apprenticeship under Dr. Alcock...... Being a 
tolerable chemist, and. taking much delight in studying 
the properties of phosphorus, probably led to his inven- 
tion of what are called ‘Lucifer Matches,’ but why so 
‘called I never could define. These matches he sold for 


several years in pasteboard boxes at one shilling each 


box, and thus realising a fortune, he’ retired from busi- 
ness. He died on the lst May, 1859, aged seventy-eight 
years.” 

I have no means myself of verifying Mr. 
Walker's claim to the honour of being ¢he original 
inventor, but during a residence of some seven 
years in and near Stockton I frequently heard his 
name associated with the invention. Perhaps 
some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will be able to 
throw a little additional light upon the subject of 
the relative claims of Mr. Holden, or the London 
chemist, and Mr. Walker. 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 


Barnsley, Yorks. 


LEVELIS oF Barsapors.—Would J. H. L.A 
give me any information respecting this family 
trom the records of Barbadoes, or say where I 
could obtain such? As a descendant of the 
Levelis’ of Trove, I feel an interest therein. 

8. Vosper-THomas. 

New Borough, Wimborne. 

Mepat, 1605.—The mention of the Molesworth 
medal, struck in commemoration of the saving of 
the life of the Duke of Marlborough at Ramillies, 
suggests an inquiry respecting a somewhat similar 
medal in my possession. It bears a shield and 
crest with the inscription “ Henricus Wrede Cen- 
turio Equitum”; and on the reverse, around 
another shield and crest, “Quod se pro Rege 
devovit. Ad Kerkholm, 1605.” It is about the 
size of our half-crown, aud of very good work- 
manship. C. G. 


Mrsico Quiqurnt. — I have been favoured 
with the perusal of some MS, notes of a person 
of distinction in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. He gives this account of his visit to 
Rothe : — 

«“ The Chevalier Rospiglione gave a musical entertain- 
ment called an ‘ Oratorio’ to all the principal personages 
in Rome, the splendour of which can hardly be imagined. 
The orchestra, placed in a sort of amphitheatre erected 
for the occasion, was composed of eighty instruments in 
the hands of the best professors of Rome, under the direc- 
tion of the famous violinist Corelli. The vocalists were 
some of the most celebrated in Italy: among whom was 
the Musico Quiquini, so renowned for the beauty of his 
voice. Exquisite refreshments added to the charms of 
the evening. It would have been &carcely possible to 


enjoy an equally brilliant féte in any other city of the 


world.” 
Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion about this Musico Quiquini ? 
Geo. TowNsEND. 


_ Onz-Penny.—Is this game known now P Florio 
has “ Basilinda, a play called ‘one penny, one 
penny,’ or ‘come after me.’” F. J. F. 


Tomas MSS.— Can auy of 
your readers give me an idea of the number of 
“volumes in the late Sir Thomas Phillipps’ collec- 
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tion? Also references to any works giving an 


account of the treasures of his vast library = > 


Ten years ago Sir Thomas Phillipps’ unrivalled 
private collection of manuscripts had reached 50,000, but 
at the time of his death it had increased in round num- 
bers to 60,000, contained in 24,000 boxes. In Haenel, 
Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum, 1830, pp. 803-896, 
there is a description of above 3000 articles. Consult 
also Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum in Bibliotheca 
D. Thome Phillipps, Bart., Parts 1, and II. pp. 340, 
A.D. 1887 to 1852. ‘ 


Prince or Wates.—Was George III. created 
Prince of Wales? Was the second son of any 


. sovereign created Prince of Wales ? 


T. F. 

Arts Club, Hanover Square. 

[George III. was created Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester on April 20,1751. The second son is created 
Prince of Wales after the death of the elder brother, as 
in the cases of Henry Tudor,.Duke of York (Henry VIII.), 
and Charles Stuart, Duke of York, or Charles I. : 


Queen Exizapetu AND THE Country Mayor. 
The editor of a Folkestone paper has recently 
expressed his disgust at the oft-repeated lines 
— by local guides as being the speech of a 

olkestone worthy to Queen Elizabeth when she 
honoured that town with a visit. The mayor, 
mounted on a joint stool, addresses the queen — 

* Most gracious queen, 
Welcome to Fol-steene.” 
To which she replied — 
* Most gracious fool, 
Get off that stool.” 

Now I have already discovered that at Coventry 
verses somewhat-similar are recorded. Would 
you kindly allow me to ask for specimens from 
other towns ? Harpric Morpayy. 


RaseEvats.—Have the works of Rabelais been 
translated into Spanish or Italian? I have seen 
a Dutch and a German version. A. QO. V. P. 


Rerropuction or Seats ayp Corns.—I am 
anxious to make solid castings in metal -~ or 
bronze) from clay impressions of old seals. Is it 
possible to do so with sufficient sharpness? There 
was a process brought out a few years ago for 
casting from woodcuts, &c., by previously pump- 
ing the air out of the moulds. Is this now worked 


. in London, and where ? F. M. 8. 


“Mary Rosr.”—In an old town in South 
Wales, where the custom of ringing the curfew 
continues, we have heard children warned that 
the hour of rest was come as signified by “ Mary 
Rose.” Have any readers of “N. & Q.” heard 
this name given to the curfew bell? R. & M. 


Socretres FoR THE REFORMATION OF MANNERS. 
Anthony Horneck founded several societies of 
religious and. devout young men in connection 
with the Church. Did these societies last long 


after his death (1696)? and is it possible they 
can have bad anything to do with the origin of 
Methodism ? *  C, Extiot Browne, 


[Some account of the Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners is given in “N, & Q.” 24 §, i, 272. 
originated in the reign of James II. under the direction 
of Bishop Beveridge, Dr. Anthony Horneck, and that 
pious layman Robert Nelson. The rules of these socie- 
ties were approved by Compton and Tillotson. One of 
their especial objects was to promote more frequent 
preaching and more frequent communions, and those who 
joined them were sworn members of the Church of Eng, 
land. Some of them were instrumental in setting on ‘foot 
“ The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts” and * The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge.” It was owing probably to the institution 
and success of these societies that the great Methodist 
movement was subsequently organised. } 


“Tae Srorm-Srreit or Scurart.”—Can, any 
one tell me who is the author of a book with this 
title? In it are some capital lines, which, in my 

opinion, are worthy of a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Old Jupiter sat on a mountain of smoke, 
And Venus and Juno were laughing, 
Enjoying a brilliant Olympian joke, . 
Vhile the monarch his nectar was quaffing. 
“ Ganymede the Trojan, the beautiful boy, 
In a goblet of sparkling champagne, 
Proposes three cheers and a bumper to Troy, 
Where his grandfather Ilius did reign. 


“ Old Jupiter frowned at the impudent toast, 
And kicked the impertinent giver; 
While poor Ganymede returned to his 
And talked of splenetic white liver.” 


Taos. 


“Taanxservin@’—Is not this an essentially 
Puritan term? Thanksgiving dinners were eaten 
by the Parliament men constantly during the 
Rebellion. Thanksgivings were also held to cele- 
brate victories over the king’s party. The follow- 
ing was dropped about Covent Garden, May 15, 
1648 : — 


“ O yes! O yes! O yes! If any manner of man in city, 
town, or country can tell tidings of a Thanksgiving to be 
kept the 17% Day of this present month of May, by 
order of the Commons assembled at Westminster, let him 
come to the cryer and he shall be hanged for . wit 

[We do not consider the word Thanksgiving as “an 
essentially Puritan term”; for both the Jewish and Chris- 
tian churches acknowledged with gladness on special oc- 
casions deliverances from temporal calamities (Exodus, 
chap. xv.). It is true that “Thanksgiving Days” were 
in great request during the Civil Wars, when the Par- 
liamentarians were wont to order their observance on 
every lucky small skirmish : — 

“ For Hudibras, who thought h’ had won 
The field, as certain as a gun, 
And having routed the whole troop, 
With victory was cock-a-hoop ; 
Thinking he had done enough to purchase 
Thanksgiving-day among the churches.” e 
Hudibras, part i. canto iii. lines 11-16; see 
also part iii. canto iii. lines 287, &c. 
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The great social and religious festival called “ Thanks- 
giving Day,” still observed in most of the states of the 
American republic, is a legacy of the English Puritan 
settlers; and no doubt the custom is more honoured in 
the observance than in the breach. 


Van Wessett.—I have in. my possession two 
crayon portraits by “Van WesseLt, 1677,” as 
scratched on the thick glass of the frames. They 
are supposed to be portraits of Charles II. (in 
canonicals) and one of his beauties. Size 1 ft. 
4 in. by 1 ft. 2in. My sources of information 
here are limited. I have looked over the Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, and biographical 
works, but cannot find the artist's name men- 
tioned. I shall be obliged if any of your readers 
will give me any particulars of the artist and his 
subjects. The paintings are, I think, in their 
original frames. W. SHEARDOWN. 


WERE THE ANCIENT Scots CANNIBALS P—In the 
valuable dictionary of Cooper, compiled in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and dedicated to her favourite, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, there is the 
following entry : — 

“Scotia, Scotlande, the part of Britannia from the 
ryuer of Tweede to Catanes ” [Caithness], 

This shows that Cooper did not mean Ireland, 
od that what follows relates exclusively to Scot- 

“Scoti, Scottes, or Scottishe men, of whom Saint Hie- 
tome wryteth in this wise :—‘Quid loquar de ceteris 
nationibus, qaum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia viderim 
Scotos, gentem Britannicam humanis vesci carnibus, et 
_ per sylvas porcorum greges, et armentorum pecu- 

umque reperiant, pastorum nates et foeminarum papillas 
selere abscindere et has solas ciborum delitias arbitrari.’ ” 

Cooper then’ translates this passage from St. 
Jerome as follows : — 

“What shall I speake of other nations, since that when 
Iwas a boy I saw in Fraunce, Scottes, a people of Britayne 
eat men’s flesh, and when they found in the forestes 
herdes of swine, beastes, and cattaile, they would cutte of 
the buttocks of the boyes which kept them, and also the 
woman's pappes, and tooke that to be the most deyntie 
and delicate meate.” 

This account of ancient Scotland and its in- 
habitants by St. Jerome and his translator gave 
such offence to the former owner of my copy of 
Cooper's Thesaurus, that he has drawn his pen 
through the entry, and put these three words in 
the margin : — “ Vterque impudentissime halluci- 
natur.” The writing is of the date of the volume, 
which has on the title-page this inscription : — 
“Liber Oweni Lewis,” and as the calligraphy of 
the note is exactly the same, it may be taken for 

gtanted that this irate Welshman—as his name 
leates—was the party offended. 

Not being familiar with the voluminous works 
of the Fathers, some kind contributor to whom 


Replies. 
ETYMOLOGY OF “ HARROWGATE.” 
(4* 8. viii. passim; ix. 20, 121.) 

On reading W. B.’s paper, the following ques- 
tions occur, and I should be glad if he would 
kindly answer them: What ground hag he for 
asserting that the basis of ancient names is some 
natural landmark? What are the various stages 
through which ard passes before it becomes herges 
and finally Harrow? What does he mean by 
“spurious syllable” and “loan-word”? If ard 
generally forms the central name of a group, how 
is it that ard appears in the beginning of Harrow, 
Arkendale, and Hartswith ? How is it also that 
ken, of which W. B. makes the same remark, ap- 
pears.in the commencement of Knaresborough ? 
Surely “ central” cannot be the word which W. B. 
intended to use. How does the ard in Harrow 
account for Pinner? I think that W. B. ought 
to give some authority for his assertion that the 
Irish mac and cean are identical with the Cornish 
map and pen. ALMONER. 

Temple. 


In the word Here-ford (now pronounced He- 
re-ford) we have ce intact the genuine 
Anglo-Saxon word Aere = an army. 

In Harlow =the burying ground of the army, 

and in Harrow, with the exception of one common 
and most legitimate vowel change (¢ to a) and the 
trivial dropping of the vowel (e) in the first syl- 
lable (and which, it must be observed, is between 
two liquid semi-vowels in both words Har(e)low 
and Har(e)row), we have likewise the preserva- 
tion of the same word. 
The dropping of the vowel ¢ between the two 
liquid semi-vowels 7 and r when Har(e)low and 
Har(e)row respectively became single words, was, 
I apprehend, not only allowable, but correct. I 
forgot to make a note of it at the time, but I well 
recollect that one of the best A.-S. scholars alleges 
that our language was formed by joining mono~- 
syllabic words together in the A.-S. period. And 
now as to “row” in Harrow. This no doubt is 
from the Sax. rawa = to stretch or reach out ina 
continued line, a rank, a file; in short, the row 
of commanding positions of the army occupying a 
chain of hills or hilly country. ¥ 

That the elevated and commanding — of 
this country were successively occupied for mili- 
tary purposes by Celts, Romans, Saxons, and 
Danes, the explorations of the various barrows in 
their immediate vicinity clearly show. The mono- 
syllable “gate” in Har-row-gate, then, would 
have a general and geographical sense, ¢. e. a de- 
file, a mountain pass through which armed forces 


they are so, might be so good as point out the 


were accustomed to “gain” the heights. It is 
remarkable that in the A.-S. Chronicle the Danish 


pece in St. Jerome where the quotation can be 
und. J. M. 


forces are always called “the army,” and it would 
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tion? Also references to any works giving an 
account of the treasures of his vast library ? 

[Ten years ago Sir Thomas Phillipps’ unrivalled 
private collection of manuscripts had reached 50,000, but 
at the time of his death it had increased in round num- 
bers to 60,000, contained in 24,000 boxes. In Haenel, 
Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum, 1830, pp. 803-896, 
there is a description of above 3000 articles. Consult 
also Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum in Bibliotheca 
D. Thome Phillipps, Bart., Parts I, and II. pp. 340, 
A.D. 1837 to 1852. P 

Prince or Wates.—Was George III. created 
Prince of Wales? Was the second son of any 
. sovereign created Prince of Wales ? 

T. F. 

Arts Club, Hanover Square. 

[George III. was created Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester on April 20,1751. The second son is created 
Prince of Wales after the death of the elder brother, as 
in the cases of Henry Tudor,.Duke of York (Henry VIIL.), 
and Charles Stuart, Duke of York, or Charles I. ° 

Queen THE CountRY Mayor. 
The editor of a Folkestone paper has recently 
expressed his disgust at the oft-repeated lines 
awe by local guides as being the speech of a 

olkestone worthy to Queen Elizabeth when she 
honoured that town with a visit. The mayor, 
mounted on a joint stool, addresses the queen — 

* Most gracious queen, 
Welcome to Fol-steene.” 
To which she replied — 
“ Most gracious fool, 
Get off that stool.” 

Now I have already discovered that at Coventry 
verses somewhat-similar are recorded. Would 
you kindly allow me to ask for specimens from 
other towns ? Harpric Morpnyn. 


RaBeEtats.—Have the works of Rabelais been 
translated into Spanish or Italian? I have seen 
a Dutch and a German version. A. ¥. PB. 


Repropuction oF Seats Coins.—I am 
anxious to make solid castings in metal (silver or 
bronze) from clay impressions of old seals. Is it 
possible to do so with sufficient sharpness? There 
Was a process brought out a few years ago for 
casting from woodcuts, &c., by previously pump- 
ing the air out of the moulds. Is this now worked 


. in London, and where ? F. M. 8. 


“Mary Rosz.”—In an old town in South 
Wales, where the custom of ringing the curfew 
continues, we have heard children warned that 
the hour of rest was come as signified by “ Mary 
Rose.” Have any readers of “N. & Q.” heard 
this name given to the curfew bell? R.& M. 


SocreTres FOR THE REFORMATION OF MANNERS. 
Anthony Horneck founded several societies of 
and. devout young men in connection 
with the Church. Did these societies last long 


after his death (1696)? and is it possible they 
can have had anything to do with the origin of 
Methodism ? - C. Extiot Browns, 


[Some account of the Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners is given in “N. & Q.” i. 272. 
originated in the reign of James II. under the direction 
of Bishop Beveridge, Dr. Anthony Horneck, and that 
pious layman Robert Nelson. The rules of these socie- 
ties were approved by Compton and Tillotson. One of 
their especial objects was to promote more frequent 
preaching and more frequent communions, and those who 
joined them were sworn members of the Church of Eng, 
land. Some of them were instrumental in setting on’ foot 
“ The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts” and * The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge.” It was owing probably to the institution 
and success of these societies that the great Methodist 
movement was subsequently organised. } 


“Tae Storm-Sprrir or Scurarr.”—Can, any 
one tell me who is the author of a book with this 
title? In it are some capital lines, which, in my 

aw 
opinion, are worthy of a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Old Jupiter sat on a mountain of smoke, 
And Venus and Juno were laughing, 
Enjoying a brilliant Olympian joke, . 
Vhile the monarch his nectar was quaffing. 
“ Ganymede the Trojan, the beautiful boy, 
In a goblet of sparkling champagne, 
Proposes three cheers and a bumper to Troy, 
Where his grandfather Ilius did reign. 


“ Old Jupiter frowned at the impudent toast, 
And kicked the impertinent giver; 
While poor Ganymede returned to his post, 
And talked of splenetic white liver.” 


Tuos. Ratcrirrs. 


“Taanxservin@’—Is not this an essentially 
Puritan term? Thanksgiving dinners were eaten 
by the Parliament men constantly during the 
Rebellion. Thanksgivings were also held to cele- 
brate victories over the king’s party. The follow- 
ing was dropped about Covent Garden, May 15, 
1648 : — 

“ O yes! O yes! O yes! If any manner of man in city, 
town, or country can tell tidings of a Thanksgiving to be 
kept the 17% Day of this present month of May, by 
order of the Commons assembled at Westminster, let him 
come to the cryer and he shall be hanged for a eo. 

[We do not consider the word Thanksgiving as “an 
essentially Puritan term ” ; for both the Jewish and Chris- 
tian churches acknowledged with gladness on special oc- 
casions deliverances from temporal calamities (Exodus, 
chap. xv.). It is true that “Thanksgiving Days” were 
in great request during the Civil Wars, when the Par- 
liamentarians were wont to order their observance 0D 
every lucky small skirmish : — 


“ For Hudibras, who thought h’ had won 
The field, as certain as a gun, 
And having routed the whole troop, 
With victory was cock-a-hoop ; 
Thinking he had done enough to purchase 
Thanksgiving-day among the churches.’ e 
Hudibras, part i. canto iii. lines 11-16; se 
also part iii. canto iii. lines 287, &e. 
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The great social and religious festival called “ Thanks- 
giving Day,” still observed in most of the states of the 
American republic, is a legacy of the English Puritan 
settlers; and no doubt the custom is more honoured in 
the observance than in the breach. } 


Van Wessett.—I have in. my possession two 
crayon portraits by “Van Wessex, 1677,” as 
scratched on the thick glass of the frames. They 
are supposed to be portraits of Charles II. (in 
canonicals) and one of his beauties. Size 1 ft. 
4 in. by 1 ft. 2in. My sources of information 
here are limited. I have looked over the Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, and biographical 
works, but cannot find the artist's name men- 
tioned. I shall be obliged if any of your readers 
will give me any particulars of the artist and his 
subjects. The paintings are, I think, in their 
original frames. W. SHEARDOWN. 


WERE THE ANCIENT Scots CANNTBALS ?—In the 
valuable dictionary of Cooper, compiled in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and dedicated to her favourite, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, there is the 
following entry : — 

“Scotia, Scotlande, the part of Britannia from the 
ryuer uf Tweede to Catanes ” [Caithness]. 

This shows that Cooper did not mean Ireland, 
and that what follows relates exclusively to Scot- 
land : — 

“Scoti, Scottes, or Scottishe men, of whom Saint Hie- 
tome wryteth in this wise :—‘Quid loquar de ceteris 
nationibus, qaum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia viderim 
Scotos, gentem Britannicam humanis vesci carnibus, et 
quam per sylvas porcorum greges, et armentorum pecu- 
dumque reperiant, pastorum nates et foeminarum papillas 
selere abscindere et has solas ciborum delitias arbitrari,.’” 

Cooper then’ translates this passage from St. 
Jerome as follows : — 

“What shall I speake of other nations, since that when 
Iwas a boy I saw in Fraunce, Scottes, a people of Britayne 
eat men’s flesh, and when they found in the forestes 
herdes of swine, beastes, and cattaile, they would cutte of 
the buttocks of the boyes which kept them, and also the 
woman's pappes, and tooke that to be the most deyntie 
and delicate meate.” 

This account of ancient Scotland and its in- 
habitants by St. Jerome and his translator gave 
such offence to the former owner of my copy of 
Cooper's Thesaurus, that he has drawn his pen 
through the entry, and put these three words in 

© margin : — “ Vterque impudentissime halluci- 
natur.” The writing is of the date of the volume, 
which has on the title-page this inscription : — 
—— Oweni Lewis,” and as the calligraphy of 

€ note is exactly the same, it may be taken for 
granted that this irate Welshman—as his name 
leates—was the party offended. 

aw being familiar with the voluminous works 
of the Fathers, some kind contributor to whom 

ey are so, might be so good as point out the 
in St. Jerome where the quotation can be 

J 


Replies. 
ETYMOLOGY OF “ HARROWGATE.” 
(4% S. viii. passim; ix. 20, 121.) 

_ On reading W. B.’s paper, the following ques- 
tions occur, and I should be glad if he would 
kindly answer them: What ground hag he for 
asserting that the basis of ancient names is some 
natural landmark? What are the various stages 
through which ard passes before it becomes herges 
and finally Harrow? What does he mean by 
“spurious syllable” and “loan-word”? If ard 
generally forms the central name of a group, how 
is it that ard appears in the beginning of Harrow, 
Arkendale, and Hartswith ? How is it also that 
ken, of which W. B. makes the same remark, ap- 
pears in the commencement of Knaresborough ? 
Surely “ central” cannot be the word which W. B. 
intended to use. How does the ard in Harrow 
account for Pinner? I think that W. B. ought 
to give some authority for his assertion that the 
Irish mac and cean are identical with the Cornish 
map and pen. ALMONER. 

Temple, 


In the word Here-ford (now pronounced He- 
re-ford) we have preserved intact the genuine 
Anglo-Saxon word Aere = an army. 

In Harlow =the burying ground of the army, 
and in Harrow, with the exception of one common 
and most legitimate vowel change (¢ to a) and the 
trivial dropping of the vowel (e) in the first syl- 
lable (and which, it must be observed, is between 
two liquid semi-vowels in both words Har(e)low 
and Har(e)row), we have likewise the preserva- 
tion of the same word. 

The dropping of the vowel e between the two 
liquid semi-vowels 7 and r when Har(e)low and 
Har(e)row respectively became single words, was, 
I apprehend, not only allowable, but correct. 1 
forgot to make a note of it at the time, but I well 
recollect that one of the best A.-S. scholars alleges 
that our language was formed by joining mono- 
syllabic words together in the A.-S. period. And 
now as to “row” in Harrow. This no doubt is 
from the Sax. rawa = to stretch or reach out ina 
continued line, a rank, a file; in short, the row 
of commanding positions of the army occupying a 
chain of hills or hilly country. 

That the elevated and commanding positions of 
this country were successively occupied for mili- 
tary purposes by Celts, Romans, Saxons, and 
Danes, the explorations of the various barrows in 
their immediate vicinity clearly show. The mono- 
syllable “gate” in Har-row-gate, then, would 
have a general and geographical sense, ¢. e. a de- 
file, a mountain pass through which armed forces 
were accustomed to “gain” the heights. It is 
remarkable that in the A.-S. Chronicle the Danish 
forces are always called “the army,” and it would 
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be strange if our expressive mother tongue, the 
A--5S., did not impress the word here = army, upon 
many of the localities not merely frequented, but 
held and occupied by them; and as Hereford is 
the only instance in which the word has been 
preserved intact, it is necessary to call to mind | 
the usual phonetic principles of change to detect 
other names of places of similar etymon, such as 
Harrowby, Harborough, Harley, Harlington, Har- 
ington, Harwich (wic) and the like. Hereford | 
being in South Mercia, and the latest locality 
acquired by the A.-Saxons, would of course be 
more likely to retain the correct spelling. 

C, CHatrock. 


How does your Notting Hill philologer distin- | 
guish between the ards and airds derived from 
the so-called Celtic ardh, and the ards and airds 
derived from O.-Norse jérd, a propei.y or estate ? 

W. C. M. 

I did’ not intend to convey that the name 
‘“‘ Harrow” is a corruption of Gothic and Icelandic 
har, but simply that the latter is contained in the 
former. The concluding portion of this name 
may be Gothic and Icelandic haug, a tumulus or | 
grave-mound, which in British place-names takes 

. the form of ho, howe, how, and if I am right, also 
ow.* In “Haradon-hill,” near Stonehenge, we 
plainly have a name formed by the union of two 
Gothic words, viz. Aar, altus t, and zdun, a cliff, a | 
very steep hill, the ordinary English word “ hill” 
being evidently superinduced upon the original | 
name after its significance had been lost. The 
Gothic term idun is again found in “ Audun,” the | 
name of an old Caldonian fort on Ben Ledi; and | 
all this goes to prove that the early inhabitants 
of the British isles, of whom any’ vestiges remain, | 
were of the race of the ancient Goths. 

J. Cx. R. 
HORNECK AND JESSAMY. 
(4" S. ix. 94, 149.) 
“Mr. Jessamy ” is the name given to a fop in 
the once popular comic opera of Lionel and Cla- 


rissa, by Isaac Bickerstaff, which was brought out 


at Covent Garden in 1768, and will be found in 
vol. xvii. of Mrs. Inchbald’s British Theatre. In 
her introductory remarks that lady says— 

“After having been acted some years at Covent 
Garden, it was brought upon the stage at Drury Lane, 


* Ferguson says, “ We trace the meaning of the word 
* how’ to be in many cases, if not invariably, that of a 
sepulchral hill.” 

+ Many years ago I heard an old Scotch woman use 
the expression “ H/aar on the couple-bauk,” and inquiring 
the meaning of haar, it was explained to me by another 
Scotch word heech, i.e. high. Haar does not, however, 
occur in Jamieson, although the word Hlarre, an adj., 
higher, is found in Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English, Lond. 1857. 


with the additional title of The School for Fathers, eop- 
ferred by Garrick, The School for Coxcombs had been 
an appellation equally just, for Jessamy is a striking 
likeness of the youthful tourists of that period, and was 
so excellently personated, in the Dublin theatre, by a 
comedian called Wilkes, that the opera, on his account 
alone, was attractive beyond any former example of 
theatric allurement in that metropolis, and ruined the 
opposing theatre, where some of the great tragedians of 
London were performing with the most favoured actors 
of the Irish stage.” 

Madame Vestris revived ‘this opera for her 
benefit at Covent Garden, May 22, 1829, and it 
was brought out again in 1850 at Drury Lane, 
since which time it appears to have been almost 
entirely neglected. 

It may help to explain the name by giving an 
illustration of the character of Jessamy. He had’ 
been asking his father what there was in his con- 
duct, carriage, or figure that he could possibly 
find fault with. His father answers in the fol- 
lowing song :— 
“ Zounds, sir, then I'll tell you without any jest, 
The thing of all things which I hate and detest; 

A coxcomb, a fop, 
A dainty milk-sop, 
Who, essene’d and dizen’d from bottom to top, 
Looks just like a doll for a milliner’s shop. 
A thing fall of prate, 
And pride and conceit ; 
All fashion, no weight ; 
Who shrugs and takes snuff, 
And carries a muff; 
A minikin 
Finiking, 
French powder-puff; 

And now, sir, | fancy I've told you enough.” 
Mrs. Thrale wrote the letter alluded to (au, 
p. 94), in 1775, whilst this opera had still hold of 


| the town, for we find that in 1781 it was per 


formed at the Haymarket with the popular 
Wilkes from Dublin in the character of Jessamy. 
| We cannot doubt, therefore, that she had this 
character in her mind when she used the 7 
in question. V. 
QUADRUPLE AND TRIPLE BIRTHS. 
S, ix. 127, 165.) 

In my paper on the “Vital Statistics of Sweden,” 
read to the Statistical Society of London, June, 

| 1862, the data are given which then justi 
| these conclusions—1. That the phenomenon of 
| three children at a birth had occurred much mom 
| frequently in Sweden than could well be sup 
| posed if statistics on the subject were not attain- 
lable. 2. That in Sweden an average of no less 
| than 248 out of every million of deliveries, im the 
| eighty years 1776-1855, had produced three chil- 
| dren ‘at a birth. 3. That the ratio of such triple 
| births had slightly diminished latterly, but we 
not less than 200 per one million in the five yeas 
1851-55. 4. That'the rarer phenomenon of fow 
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ratio of five times to each million de iveries dur- 
ing the eighty years 1776-1855. 5. That in two 
=i out of the sixteen quinquenpial periods into 
which the eighty years were subdivided for sta- 
tistical purposes was there an absence of the occur- 
rence of a quadruple birth—viz. in 1791-5 and in 
1851-56. 

The credibility of the Swedish registration re- 
turns of these abnormal births rests on the distin- 
guished authority of Wargentin and Nicander in 
the earlier period, and of Dr. Berg, the able chief 
of the Royal Statistical, or “ Tabell- Kommission 
of Stockholm, at the later and current period. 

The latest yearly official statistics to which I 
can now conveniently refer are for 1869. No 
quadruple birth is recorded in that year, but the 
triple births were twenty-three in number, pro- 
ducing sixty living children and nine still-born ; 
and, as the whole number of deliveries registered 
in Sweden in 1869 was 119,848, the ratio of 
triple births was therefore 191 per million. 

Nicholas Struyck, the Dutch political arithme- 
tician of the early part of the last century, has 
some statistics of such births in the towns and 
villages of Holland. See also Sussmilch’s work— 

“Die Gottliche Ordnung in den Veriinderungen des 
menschlichen Geschlechts,” Rev. C. J. Baumann’s 4th 
ed, Berlin, 178%, i, 195-201. 


German (Saxon) statistics for 1847-9, Dutch 


for 1850-53, Belgian for 1841-50— all give exam- | 


ples of quadruple and of triple births. The ratios 


of these to the total deliveries are in tolerably | 


close agreement with the Swedish statistics. 

& very curious, and, as far as I know, unique 
broadside in my possession gives a graphic account 
of a quadruple birth at Augsburg in 1683. It is 
entitled— 

“Warhafftiger Bericht, welcher massen den 30 Novem- 
ber dises 1683 Jahrs eine Handwercks-Frau, allbier in 
Augspurg, vier lebendige Kinder zur Welt geboren, 
welche alle die Heilige Tauf erlanget, aber bald hernacher 
todesverblichen.” 


_ The broadside is headed with a clever engrav- 
ing from the burin of Melchior “Haffner. One 
division of it represents the poor woman Maria 
Thomanin, wife of Jacob Thoman, a mason, lying 
in bed, and receiving visitors of quality (“hohe 
Personen so sie besuchet ” ), who have come to see 
the four children—Andreas and Niclaus, Maria 
Anna and Barbara—by this time, however, dead 


childen at a birth had also taken place in the | apron, not hanging from the waist to the knees, 


but from the chin to the waist. 
The text of the broadsides deplores that it had 
not pleased God to spare the children to live to 
| maturity, and arrives at the moral that the month 


| of November, 1683, had been so fruitful in double . 


| births that it portended no good, and a general 

| dearness of prices was to be apprehended— 

| “Sonst war diser Monat recht fruchtbar, dann unter- 

| Schidliche Doppel-Geburten sich ereignet, vor disem hat 
man nicht vil Gutes auss solchen Geburten geschlossen, 
sondern insgemein eine zukunfftige Theurung geurtheilet, 

| vor welche uns der Hichste gniidig behiiten wolle.” 


| 


Then follows a description of various multi- 
parous deliveries in Germany and other countries, 
‘including some which are clearly mythical and 
legendary ; but this does not possess sufficient 
novelty to be worth quoting to the well-informed 
readers of “ N, & Q.” HeNpDRIKs, 

1, Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 


| 


ORIGIN OF “TICHBORNE.” 

8, ix. 69, 142.) 
Speed’s map of Hampshire (published about the 
| beginning or middle of the seventeenth century) 

gives no stream called the 7ich or Titch; but 

there occur Abbot's Itching and Jtchingstoke near 

a nameless stream (no doubt the Itchen)* which 
| contluxes with, or is one of the squrees of, the Ant 
or Anton (in Johnston called Itchen or Aine), upon 
which Southampton stands. In Warner's History 
| of the Hundred of Tichfield the name is found 
written Tichfelle and Ticefel; and.the local name 
Itchin is found IJcene. It would seem more reason- 
| able that Itchen, or rather Jtch, should corrupt to 
Titch or Tich than the reverse,f just as Iibrook be- 
comes TiMbrook ; althqugh it is quite possible that 
Titch or Tich may corrupt to Itch or Ich. Assum- 
ing, however, that the names Jtchen and Titch or 
Tich are distinct, it may be interesting to ascer- 
tain the etymology of each name. In English and 
Dutch the word (wp corrupts to water, and in Ger- 
man to wasger ; and in fluvial names is found under 
WIS, O18, Oise, O8, ts, isis, tse, and probably 
also in local names in Eastern Europe compounded 
of iz; and if so, Ido not see why it may not 
have corrupted down to ich, itch, itchen. On the 
other hand, the vocable tich, titch may be derived 
from rorouds. The only etymological part of the 
word rorauds is wrau or tau: hence the Tame, 
Thame, Teme, Tamesis, Thames. In the Keltic 
languages m frequently takes the form of v (conf. 


and laid out like so many dolls in little night- 
wesses. The other division gives a picturesque 
View of the funeral procession, headed by priests | 
and acolytes, after whom march four bearers, each | 
With a tiny coffin and pall, followed by at least | 
fifty couple of women, all in the quaint old Bava- | 
man cosjume, with its peculiar wide-eared bonnet 
tnd strange-looking square of linen like a white | 


ma, man, va, van), whilst v will become w and y: 
thus, from fam are the river names Tau, Taw, 
Tave or Taf, Theve and the Tay, in Ptolemy Taova, 


* Itchen is the name of two rivers, co. Warwick. 
In Speed's map we find Itchingham, on a river 
which falls into the Rother; and not far off Tisehurst 
(now Ticehurst), situated near a stream. 
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in Tacitus Tavus. Gale (Com. Anton.) says the 
Taes or Tese (whence Tasburgh had its name), 
which joins the Yar near Norwich, was called 
Taii; and the station Ad Taiim, in the Peutin- 

rian Tables, was at Tasburgh. The river Tees, 


_In Med. Lat. is found written Teesis, Tesa, 


Athesis; and Athesis is the Med. Lat. name of 
the Adige (which inGerman becomes Etsch), which 
flows through Tirol and Italy. Now if Tau will 
corrupt to 7ees it may become Tich. Conf. also 
the Tees or Tesse, now the Test or Tost, in Hants, 
which lower down is called the Ant or Anton; 
Tichford, co. Bucks; Titchmarsh or Tichmarsh, 
co. Northampton; and the river Ticino in Italy.* 
R. 8. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. i 


In giving the etymology of Titchborne, 
W. B. R. L. showed that the letter ¢ at the be- 
pinning was the remnant of the preposition at. 

n looking over an old Latin document of date 
1311, in the reign of Edward IL., printed in the 
Montgomeryshire Collections, issued by the Powys- 
land Club, and which is an official inquiry into a 
dispute betwe@n the king’s foresters and Gladusa, 
wife of William de la Pole, I find some of the 
jury designated somewhat as your correspondent 
says: thus we have “Adam atte Wode,” “ Wil- 
lielmum atte Echeles” (Steps?), “Thomam atte 
Brok’,” while another is call “ Robertum juxta 
Aquam.” C. T. Ramace. 

Tae Meetine or tHe Cuorrs S. 
ix. 136, 166.)—Some years age, when I edited 
for Mr. Amott of Gloucester a new edition of 
Lysons’s work on The Three Choirs (Nest, Glou- 
cester), I included the Rev. P. Senhouse’s notice 
of Mrs. Bovey and her connection with- the esta- 
blishment. My information was taken from Mr. 
Amott’s MS. collections on the subject, which 
were landed to me to incorporate in the new 
edition. I am now glad that the reproduction of 
this little notice in “ N. & Q.” has been the means 
of bringing to light its discoverer. 
KersLake have all the merit due to him. 

Epwarp F. 


“Frxis coronat opus” (4" S. viii. 67, 175; 
ix. 22.)—I suspect that we have the earliest trace 
of this idea in Ovid (Heroid. ii. 85), though the 
words are not the same. Ovid says, “ Exitus acta 
I can go to a somewhat earlier date than 

shman (1630), whom Mr. TreDEMAN quotes, 
and of whose work in two volumes I possess the 


second edition, 1640, published at Frankfort. In | 


“ Thesaurus Proverbialium Sententiarum uberrimus, 
&c. per Joannem Buchlerum & Gladbach, Schole 
Wicradinew Moderatorem, editio tertia, Colonie, 


* The best etymology of Trinobantes, or Trinouantes, 
is that of Baxter, who derives it from tri nou ante= 
oppidi novi incoles. 


apud Bernardum Gualtheri, 1613,” I find this pro- 
verbial expression; but Buchler does not, any 
more than Lehman, tell us where he found it 
He says, however, in his preface, that when he 
did not find a Latin proverb suitable to translate 
a modern proverb, he did his best to present it in 
a Latin dress. “ Ubi vero Latina Teutonicis re- 
spondentia inpromptu non erant, ibi ipsemet, meo 
Marte Teutonica Latinitate donavi.” His workis 
full of Latin proverbs, which he occasionally re- 
fers to some classical source ; but opposite to man 

of them he uses the word “ vulgo,” by which 1 
imagine that he intends us to understand thatit 
is of modern date, though in a Latin form, which 


Let Mr. | 


he has himself given to it. Opposite to “ Finis 
coronat opus— Res indicabit—Non statim finis 
apparet,” we have “vulgo.” I do not know 
whether the following sentence of Euripides 
(Hippol. 700) may not be considered the earlier 
trace of the idea in Greek authors :— 

ei 3’ ed Expata, xdpr’ bu ev copoiow 

mpos Tas TUXaS yap Tas ppévas KexTHuEda. 

“ Had I succeeded well, 
I had been reckon’d ’mongst the wise : our minds 
Are so disposed to judge from the event.” 
C. T. 


“ Dunstmnane” (4% S. ix. 26, 103.)— In the 
neighbourhood I have always heard it called 
Dunsinnan: “Dunsinane, as you English call it,” 
| being sometimes playfully added. P. P. 


“ Waycncorre or St. Jony’s” (4"S. viii 542; 
ix. 148.)—S. O. asks who was “ the fortunate 
youth”? The author of the above work chan- 

| tably concealed his name—an example which I 

think we should do well to follow. He lived 

| bitterly to repent his youthful folly, and the re 
vival of his name in connection with it would 
unnecessarily give pain to a highly respectable 
family. S. O., however, may read the whole hit 
| tory of the affair in two contemporary pamphlets 

| respectively entitled — 

“The Fortunate Youth; or, Chippenham Cresus. 

8vo, pp. 42. London, printed for J. Johnson, 98, Cheap- 

side, 1818. 

“Newmarket Hoax. Interesting Memoirs of —— 
.* called the fortunate Youth, with the Letters, 
&e.” 8vo, pp. 28, 2nd ed. London, printed and 
lished by G. Smeeton, i7, St. Martin's Lane. 

The author of Whychcotte I believe to have 
been in error when he said that “the youth mt 
on the point of being married to the daughter 
an earl when the bubble burst.” As I was living 
at the time at no great distance from the youth's 
home, and became acquainted with the es 
incidents of the case, I am able to say that 
common report in the neighbourhood was, that 
was about to be married to the daughter of a 
esquire of large hereditary landed estates, whew 


1 have suppressed the name. 
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name, for obvious reasons, I refrain from_men- 
tioning. E. V. 
Beasts ror Sate §. viii. 514; ix. 
96.)—With reference to the above, I beg to send 
you a copy of a paragraph which appeared in The 
Times newspaper of Saturday, Feb. 19, 1872 ?— 
“Harry Rurvoceros.—A fine specimen of the Rhi- 
noceros Sumatrensis, brought over to England by Mr. 
William Jamrach, and purchased by the Zoological So- 
ciety,-was on Thursday safely deposited in her new home 
at the Gardens, Regent’s Park. The den or cage in which 
the animal came to this country was of such gigantic 
proportions that it was found impossible to get it into 
any of the gateways belonging to the menagerie ; Mr. 
Bartlett, the able superintendent, therefore determined 
to back the ‘ trolly ’ against the palings, and having pre- 
viously removed a portion of them, the work of tethering 
the brute was commenced. Fortunately, the animal is 
of a docile disposition, otherwise Mr. Bartlett and his 


.assistants would have had a hard task. The roping 
having been completed, the huge door was removed, and | 
the animal issued slowly forth, having carefully surveyed | 
all round, and the men giving a pull at the leading rope 
she started for her journey to the elephant house. She | 
behaved remarkably well, and with a little gentle mani- 
pulation of the ropes and with many a snort was led to 
her new domicile.* She now stands in the next apart- 
ment to the large male Indian rhinoceros, ‘This is the 
second of this rare species ever brought to Europe, a 
much smaller one having been landed in London about a 
month ago and forwarded to the Zoological Gardens at 
Hamburg. Mr. William Jamrach also brought over with 
him an extraordinary collection of wild animals, con- 
sisting of three tigers, two large tiger cats, five elephants, 
one male Indian rhinoceros, five cassowaries, some gi- 
gantic storks, and a large number of smaller animals and 
birds. It is remarkable that this large collection was 
brought over from India through the Suez Canal without 
asingle accident or death. 

I may also state that for many years past I have 
dealt with Mr. Jamrach, in Ratcliffe Highwev . for 
foreign shells, &c.; and on visiting his pk . of, 

iness so long since as 1854, I passed innumer- | 
able wild beasts, birds, and reptiles in cages for 
tale. On one occasion, nearly twenty years since, | 
he left me in his house for the purpose of trying | 
to buy an elephant which was on board a vessel 
in the London Docks. Your correspondents may 
be assured that there has been a regular market 


from destruction by fire at sea on their homeward 
way, caused at the time a considerable sensation. 
No Englishman had visited the island since Sir 
Joseph Banks and Sir John Stanley did so long 
before. Sir George Mackenzie’s tour took . place 
the year after my husband’s. It is curious that a 
word so suspiciously like mother should be used 
solely to girls—perhaps as ‘wee wifie” is simi- 
larly applied in Scotland. Marra Hooker. 


“Tae Deatu or Netson” (4% §, ix. 139.)— 
Don will, I think, find this picture in the Nelson- 
room at Greenwich Hospital, where it is exhi- 
bited under—“ No, 7. Lord Nelson in the Victory’s 
Cockpit, mortally wounded, Oct. 21, 1805. By 
B. West, P.R.A.” E. J. 

Nelson Square, S.E 

Jervis: Jarvis, Etc. (4 S. viii. 539; ix. 100.) 
I think I should know something about the way 
to pronounce this word: for, sixty years ago, I 
used to sing — 

“My name d’ye see’s Tom Tough, I’ve seen a little 
Sarvice, 
Where mighty billows roll, and loud tempests blow ; 

I've sailed..with valiant Howe, I’ve sailed with noble 

Jarvis 
And in ‘gallant Duncan’s fleet, I’ve sung out, yo 
heave ho! 

Yet more shall ye be knowing, I was coxen to Bos- 

cawen ; 
And even with brave Hawke have I nobly faced 
the foe ; 

So put round the grog; so we've that and our prog, 

We'll laugh in care’s face and sing—Yo, heave ho!” 


Tom Tove. 


Lapy Atice Egerton (4* S. ix. 94, 150.)—A 
portrait of this lady is still at Golden Grove, and 
in good preservation. See Heber’s Life a Jeremy 
Taylor, note (mM). >. P. 


“Tx THE mip Srrence,” Ete. (4% S. ix. 139.) — 
Apna is informed that this stanza is the first of 
seven. It is called a “ Midnight Hymn,” and was 
found in MS. in a chest in a poor woman’s cot- 
tage. It has been in my possession many years, 


and if Atpwa wishes for the whole hymn [ will 


for wild beasts in the vicinity of the London and | forward it. M. E. B. 


East India Docks for more than twenty years. 
E.G. 
Teignmouth. 


The lines, “In the mid silence,” &c., are the be- 


ginning of a “ MidnightHymn ” of six stanzas, from 
| a MS. found in a chest in a poor woman’s cottage, 


Mautner (4" S. ix. 95, 167.)—I notice an in- | published in Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 


qury for “the derivation of the Norfolk word 
mawther.”” I do not possess an Icelandic dictionary, 
but I have heard my late husband, Sir Wm. 3 

Hooker, of the Royal Gardens, Kew, say that he 
Recognised the application of mawther to girls, as 
in his native county, Norfolk. The word is pure 
Icelandic. It is still in frequent use in Norfolk. 
Sir William travelled ‘in Reclend upwards of sixty 
yearsago. His Recollections of a Tour in Iceland, 
together with his and the ship's company’s escape 


Suffering, edited by Thomas-Vincent Fosbery, 
M.A., vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading, fifth edition, 
1861, London, 8vo, p. 234. 

Josern M.D. 

St. Neot’s, 

Cuance or Bartismat Names (4* §, viii. pas- 
sim; ix. 19, 100, 169.)—The law upon which a 
baptismal name can be changed is that of Peck- 
ham’s Constitutions (a.D. 1251), No. 3. By this 
constitution the duty of lay men and women to 
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baptise is affirmed; and children so baptised are 
not to be rebaptised by the priest, provided the 
proper words and matter be used. After making 

rovision for conditional baptism, similar to that 
in our present Office-book, the constitution con- 
cludes thus : — 

“ Let priests take care that names which carry a las- 
civious sound be not given to children at their baptism, 
especially to those of the female sex; if they be, let them 
be altered by the bishop at confirmation.” 

Johnson's gloss upon this is :— 

“Of old the bishop at confirmation pronounced the 
name of every child or person confirmed by him ; and if 
he did not approve of the name, or the person himself or 

is friends desired it to be altered, it might be done by 
he bishop pronouncing a new name upon his ministering 
this rite, and the common law allowed of the alteration.” 


Johnson adds, that a change took place in the 
review of the Prayer-book in 1662, when the form 
of the pronouncing the name of the child by the 
bishop was omitted; and from this fact he con- 
cludes that the name cannot be changed now. In 
saying this Johnson makes two mistakes. First, 
as to the time of the change: this was fot made 
in the reign of King Charles IT., 1662, but in that 
of Edward VI. in 1552. In the book of 1549 the 
order stood thus: “N.I sign thee with the sign 
of the cross, and lay mine hand upon thee, in the 
name,” &c. In that of 1552 it is the same as 
used now. Johnson’s second mistake is that 
omission is prohibition : the mere omission of pro- 
nouncing the name cannot possibly do away with 
the power to alter the name, if the bishop once 
possessed it. Besides, this canon is still in force 
under the compact entered into between the clergy 
and the crown in the act commonly called the Act 
of Submission, 25 Hen. VIL. c. 19; where all the 
old canons and constitutions are continued, except 
they be contrariant to the law of the realm or the 
king’s prerogative. Further, it was on this con- 
stitution that Sir H. J. Fust gave his well-known 
judgment in Mastyn v. Escott, when the validity 
of lay baptism was upheld, even against the fact 
that the rubric expressly uses the words “ lawful 
minister,” which words were introduced “in 1604, 
at the instigation of the Presbyterians, who 
wished to limit baptism to a “lawful minister.” 
The only question then that arises is, what names 
can be changed? The constitution only mentions 
one sort. I suppose that there can be no doubt 
that if (for instance) a name of a boy be given to a 
girl by mistake, it could be thus changed. The 
only difficulty is, how is this fact. to be registered ? 
I remember very well, some forty years ago, when 
it was evident that the Princess Victoria would 
ascend the throne, there was often expressed a 
wish that her name might be changed at her con- 
firmation. It was considered to be un-English. 

Epwin L. 


Springthorpe Rectory. 


come A SHROVEING,” Etc. S. ix, 135.) 
The custom alluded to by F. C. H. is no doubt 
that described by Chambers as “ Lent Crocking”— 

| a custom prevalent in the counties of Dorset and 
| Wilts, with the addition of a second verse (the 
| first varying somewhat from that given at the 


above reference) :— 


“ A-shrovin, a-shrovin, 

I be come a shrovin ; 

Nice meat in a pie, 

My mouth is very dry! 
T wish a wuz zoo well-a-wet 
I'd sing the louder for a nut! 

Chorus—A-shrovin, a shrovin, 
We be come a-shrovin,” 


J. S. Upan 


Junior Athenzeum Club. 

Napoeon at Evpa (4% 8. ix. 56.)—Bar-Pomr 
seems to have misjudged. Lord Brougham’s 
argument is—that if the most far-seeing men, for 
such a purpose, had searched the yorld to find the 
residence where Napoleon could be the most dan- 
gerous to France, they would have fixed upon 
Elba, the place which was actually selected by 
what may now be termed the least far-seeing men. 

J. Brae. 


“Henry VILL. puttep pown,” ere. (4" §, ix. 
138.)—A reply to Mr. Coonrper’s third query will 
be found in this title :— 

“A briefe View of the State of the Church of England, 
as it stood in Queen Elizabeth's and King James his 
Reigne to the veere 1608. Being a Character and History 
of the Bishops of those Times. And may serve as an addi- 
tional Supply to Doctor Goodwin’s Catalogue of Bishops. 
Written for the private use of Prince Henry, upon occa 
sion of that proverb :— 

* «Henry the Eighth pull’d down monks and their cells, 
mee x Ninth should pull down bishops and theif 
bells.’ 
By Sir John Harrington of Kelston, near Bath, Knight.” 
i2mo. Lond. Kerton, 1653. 

The author's proverb or motto is a very fitting 
one for the contents, which are in the highest 
degree anti-episcopal. The period was favour- 
able for this satirical attack upon the mitre, which 
John Chetwind “in gratitude to his relative the 
author's memory, and for the benefit of the living, 
lends a helping hand to midwife this discourse, 
which has layen ready for the birth above forty 
years.” A. G. 


Noysvca Parace (4" 8. ix. 138.)—In continu- 
ation of references for your correspondent M. A, 
relating to Nonsuch Palace, I would refer him to 
Swete’s Handbook of Epsom, wherein an illustra- 
tion of the old palace (1582) is given, as well as @ 
dozen pages of very interesting descriptive matter. 
Of the handsome pile of buildings not a vestige at 
the present day remains visible, and where once 
stood the famous regal residence 1s now & 
converted to agricultural purposes. A visitor from 
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London alighting at the Cheam Station (L. B. ting-hill” will, I think, be subverted by Mr. 
and S. Coast Railway), and taking the direct | Earle’s remarks on the latter word—Philology f 
road for Ewell, would pass through the beautiful | the English Tongue, Clarendon Press, 1871, p. 3. 
avenue that still belongs to Nonsuch—a mile | Much light is thrown on the “ Doctrine of Cel- 
long—at the extreme end of which once stood the | ticism” in the introductory chapter of the same 
noble palace, a portion of the moat alone remain- | work. Also, under “ Derby ” or “ Dartmouth ” in 
ing to mark its position. E. J. | the index, a reference will be found to a very 
| useful account of their pronunciation. 
H. 8. Sxrpton. 


Retics or OLIvER CROMWELL: THE SYDNEY 


“Boarp” (4% S, ix. 93, 149.)—I do not think 

that Mr. Sxeat makes suflicient allowance = 
claims of orthoepy when pressing those of | LIVER CROMWELI ; 

W.G. Moore’s Navi- PoRTRAIT (4" 8, vill. 550; ix. 10, 80, 162.)—My 
gation for a nautical term of which I am ignorant, | ridiculous story,” as E. V. styles it, concerning 
although I have made long voyages, amounting the presentation of the portrait of Cromwell to 
to the aggregate distance of about 120,000 miles. | Sydney Sussex College, has at any rate been the 
I do not dispute the existence of such a term, but , Means of his imparting some very interesting 
I think that it is so recondite as, in the present and valuable- information on the same subject, 
instance, to be inapplicable. “Go on board of a and of a more acpurate nature. E. V. would 
ship,” “ go a-board ship,” Iam afraid are far at | however, I think, admit that, as In most legends 
sea as regards the original quotation, which I take, , Some small amount of truth lies at their foun- 
as already suggested, to mean “ boards (takes his dation, so my story formed no exception to the 
lace at the family board) as a child of the | general rule. Most likely generation after gene- 
emily.” S. Q. | ration of Sydney men handed it down with 

S, vii. passim ; ix. 127.)—Mn. Ep- | real and genuine account of what must st any 

if I attach rate always be called a story with a little romance 
 Bistoric truth. My answer is = ies, an in it. I agree with E. V. most cordially in think- 
therefore derived the name Rolph from Radolph ; ing that Mr. C. H.Coorrr * did not show “ his 
and I have no doubt that the Norsk Hrél/r is | usual cautious investigation” in inserting this 
derived from the same source. It is not the only story, with but little variation, in his new edition 
socalled Norsk name derived from theGerman. The | of Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, consider- 
(var. | ing his almost unequalled knowledge of the anti- 
is an old German compound, which may be vari- ‘ties. hi , . ey 
rendered “ helping counsellor ” (rat-hulf), or | Sty of Cambcilge. How many who. take, au 

quick in counsel” (rad-w/f); and this seems to | interest in “N. & Q.” will recollect his numerous - 
coincide with Taldéren’s rendering of the Norsk articles in former years: some under his own 
mame “ plenipotentiarius. it. potens.” From this name, and others ‘under the nom de plume of 
od German name Radolf we have by corrup- | §, Y, R., remarkable for accuracy and learning. 
tion, Xc., among other names, the following : The truth or accuracy of the story was never for 
Randolph, Rolph, Rolfe, Rolfes, Ralph, Relph, | a moment vouched for; but it was merely recorded 
Relf, Relfe, Raol, Roll, Rolls, Rolles, Rollo, | chiefly for the purpose of amusing the readers of 
Rawle, Rawles, Raffle, Rofl, Rofiey, Raw, Rawe, | “N, & Q.,” and imagining at the time it was 
Rolt, Rollin, Rollins, Rollings, Rollinson, Rawlin, | penned that some one connected with Cambridge 
Rawlins, Rawling, Rawlings, Rawlinson, Raw- | would give in reply some far more authentic and 
Rawson, Rawkins, Rann, Ranns, Rand, | reliable account, as E.V.has done. Myanachronism 
— | must be regarded as very unfortunate, in assign- 
Real sansome, Itandall, He, | ing the presentation of the portrait to the time of 
Geers Ine Ds ARNOCK. Dr. ( hafy 8 mastership of the college, when it 

— took place so long before; but it was on the in- 

J Write to throw oil on troubled waters, and to | formation of my young friend, whose strong point 
give light to the wanderings of our etymologists. | certainly was not, as’ it turns out, accuracy. 
And first, the many professors of the meaning | Ile was at the time reading, I recollect, a now 
ye word “ Haro * | would refer to “ Hamlet,” | forgotten novel called Caleb Stukeley, in which the 

_. As You Like It,” A Specimen of a New | character of Dr. Chafy is supposed to be de- 
by T. Caldecott, Esq. 8vo, | lineated. * Joux Proxrorp, M.A. 
let,” ong » page 3 of the Notes on Ham-| Hungate Street, Pickering. 

er “It harrowes me with fear and | — See — - 

wonder,” where there is a long discussion on the 
Word haro, 


March 21, 1866. A beautiful tribute to his memory, 

| copied from the Cambridge newspapers, from the pen of 

Pd attempt to apply a patchwork system of | the Rev. T. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
logy to the words “Tichborne” and “Tot- | lege, may be found in “ N. & Q.” 3t¢ §, ix. 253, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. 1X. Mancow 9, 


CHERRIES AND THE Hoty (4 S. ix. 
117.)—An older and different version of “ The 
Cherry-tree Carol,” beginning “Joseph was an 
ld man,” will be found in many collections—, 
notably in Bramley and Stainer’s Christmas Carols 
New and Old (No. 28), set to the traditional 
music. A reference to this will show that for 
obvious reasons it could not have supplied the 
“motive” for Vander Werf's “ Holy Family.” I 
suspect the version quoted by Curnpert Brpr 
is modified to accord with modern notions of pro- 
priety. James BrittTen. 


Mr. Matrnews ix. 160.)—Is Mr. Mat- 
thews, the author of Diary of an Invalid, the 
person alluded to in Lord Malmesbury’s letters » 

T. E. 


DeRIvATIONS or NamEs oF COUNTRIES, ETC. 
(4 S. ix. 137.)—In reply to so comprehensive an 
inquiry as this is, for “ any book, article, or thing 
printed whatsoever” containing information on 
the above subject, I venture to name the follow- 
ing works, which occur to me at the moment as 
worth referring to:—Dr. Latham’s Germania of 
Tacitus; arronianus, by John W. Donaldson ; 
Webster’s English Dictionary (Bell & Daldy’s ed. 

to.) Joun W. Bone. 
26, Bedford Place, W.C. 


Batpurssra ix. 159.) —“ Balder Brae” 
is a Northumbrian name for the May-weed (An- 
themis cotula). The name evidently means Balder’s 
eyebrow or Balder’s forehead, and is no doubt of 
ancient Scandinavian origin; but why thus called 
is not so apparent, and I shall be glad if some 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” can throw light upon 
this obscure name. Will Mr. Rarcuirre kindly 
say whence are the lines he has quoted ? 

Ropert 


In Haldérsen’s Icelandic Lexicon is explained 
“Cilium balderis (herba) Cotula fetida.” { Anthe- 
mis cotula, fetid chamomile—Withering.] be- 
lieve, however, that other flowers of this class 
have among the Scandinavians the name of Bal- 
dursbra. W. C. TREVELYAN, 

Atheneum. 

This refers to Cotula fetida, i. e. Chamelum feti- 
dum, or May-weed (in D. Kediille, G. Laugen- 
blume, Dan. Sw. Lutblomster). The 
name seems to mean Balldr’s eyelid (from Norsk 


Balldr and cilium). See also Haldérsen’s Lex. 
Isl. and Nemnitch’s Lex. Polyglot. 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Louis Josreru Parryzav 8. ix. 180.)— 
This was the French Canadian statesman about 
whom your correspondent inquires. He wasSpeaker 
of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, and 
was called the “Demosthenes of Canada.” He 


died quite lately (Sept. 1871) at the age of eighty. 
five. Some account of him will be found ing 
volume entitled Ottawa, Past and Present, by 
Charles Roger, Ottawa, 1871, p. 37. J. Ox. RB, 


History or THe Vavpors (4" S. ix. 138). 
Your correspondent will find two works well 
worth consulting on the history of the Vaudois 
to be Gillv’s Waldensian Researches and Bert's 
I Valdest (Torino, 1849). He may also be glad 
to refer to Hahn’s Bibelgliiubigen Ketzer, vol. ii, 
“ Waldenser.” 

Tue AvtTHor or “ On THE 
OF THE StoRM.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Lives of the Saints, by Rev. S. Baring-Gould, MA. 
Author of “ The Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief,” &e, (January.) Second Edition. ( Hodges.) 
That English literature is sadly deficient in the depart” 

ment of hagiology cannot be doubted, and it is a bold 
step on the part of the author of the Curious Mythsof 
the Middle Ages, Post-Mediaval Preachers, &c., to under 
take to supply the want by a work which should extend 
to twelve crown octavo volumes; and we should have 
felt inclined to say a still bolder step on the part of the 
publishers. Yet,in bookselling as in other things, “ Trath 
is stranger than fiction,” and we read with surprise that 
the first edition of the first volume was exhausted on the 
day of publication, which, as Mr. Gould observes, shows 
that the English public are prepared to accept a book of 
this description, and justifies him in believing that 
the want of it has long been felt. Our author will find 
no difficulty in supplying this want from lack of mate 
rials, seeing that, besides innumerable other resources, he 
has some sixty volumes folio of the Acta Sanctorum to 
fall back upon. But the labour of selection and conde 
sation will be great, and for this his previous studies 
have well fitted him. We may, therefore, employ ou 
space in describing how it is proposed by the editor that 
the work should appear. A volume is to be ready on the 
first day of each quarter, so that the Lives of the Saints— 
between three and four thousand in number—will be 
completed at the end of three years ; and the series will 
be concluded with a thirteenth volume, which will com 
tain an index to the whole, together with remarks on 

Kalendars and notices of the Moveable Festivals. 


The British School of Sculpture. Illustrated by twenty 
Engravings of the Finest Works of Deceased Masters 
of the Art, and fifty Woodcuts, With a Preliminary 
Essay and Notices of the Artists by William B. Seott, 
Author of “ The Life and Works of Albert Diirer,” &@ 
(Virtue & Co.) 

Messrs. Virtue have very properly followed up the two 
prettily illustrated volumes connected with Leslie and 
Maclise with one dedicated to the works and lives 
our more eminent deceased British Sculptors: and a3 
the series extends from Cibber and Bacon to 4 
man, and Westmacott, and includes Behnes, Baily, and 
many others who have contributed to make the Ea 
School of Sculpture what it is, the interest of the volume 
is very considerable. To show how full it is of artistie 
beauty, we need do nothing more than add that, in 
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tion to some fifty woodcuts, a large proportion of which 
are from the masterpieces of Flaxman, it is illustrated 
with engravings of Macdowell’s “Triumph of Love,” 
Bacon’s “ Narcissus,” Flaxman’s “ Michael and Satan,’ 
Chantrey’s “ Two Children,” R. L. Wyat’s “ Penelope,” 
Wyon’s “ Science trimming the Lamp of Life,” Thomas’s 
« Boadicea,” and Joseph’s “Monument to Wilberforce,” 


* Westmacott’s “ Euphrosyne,” Watson’s “ Sarpedon car- 


ried off by Sleep and Death,” Bebnes’ “ Friends,” Mac- 
dowell’s «Girl Reading,” Gibson’s “Venus,” “ Hylas,” and 
“ Cupid and Psyche,” Baily’s “ Graces “9 and ¢ Maternal 
Affection,” Spence’s “The Angel Whispering,” and 
«Infant Moses and Pharaoh’s Daughter,” and lastly, 
Munro’s “ Sister and Brother.” We, notice one curious 
mistake into which the editor has fallen with respect to 
that most accomplished artist, Sir Richard Westmacott, 
who had, we believe, reached the ripe age of fourscore 
years at the time of his death. 


Books RECEIVED.—Traditions and Customs of Cathe- 
drals, by Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. (Longmans.) 
In collecting materials for his various works in connec- 
tion with our Cathedrals, our author gathered much vari- 
ous information, not quite pertinent to those books, but yet 
of curiosity and interest. He has printed these in a little 
volume, which would have been doubly valuable had it 
been well indexed.—Memoirs of Socrates for English 
Readers. A New Translation from Xenophon’s “ Memo- 
rabilia.” with illustrated Notes. By Edward Levien, 
M.A., Balliol Coll., Oxford, F.S.A., &c. (Sampson Low.) 
The title-page sufficiently describes the nature of this 
book ; and the fact that it is one of the Bayard Series 
speaks sufficiently for the attractive manner in which it 
is got up.—The Songs of Shakespeare, selected from his 
Poems and Plays. (Virtue.) A very elegant little vo- 
lume prepared, we presume, as a companion to the Songs 
of Byron lately issued by the same publishers. 

Tae Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—On Thursday next 
(the 14th) Mr. R. H. Major, of the British Museum, will 
read a paper containing some new and important facts 
illustrative of the Discovery of Australia. We have 
reason to believe that Mr. Major's facts differ very mate- 
tially from those which, according to The Guardian, are 
contained in the original autograph account of Manuel 
Godinho, a Portuguese navigator, who visited Australia 
in 1601, which has recently been found in the Bibliotheque 
Royale of Belgium. 


Soct#tz pe t’Historre pE France.—At a recent 
meeting of this society, the Council had under considera- 
tion what should be the works issued during this and the 

wing year, when it was decided to publish, in 1872, 
Chronique d’Ernoul et de Bernard le Trésorier, Annales 
de St. Bertin et de St. Waast, which are ready for delivery ; 
the fifth and last volume of the Mémoires de Monluc, and 

third volume of Froissart. The works to be issued 
for 1878 will be the fourth volume of Froissart, (Euvres 
de Brantome (vol vi.), volume the second of the Mémoires 
de ierre, and Les Chroniques de St. Martial de 


Mr. Haturwewt’s Doxatioxs. — According to The 
Athenewm, Mr. Halliwell is distributing his literary rari- 
ties with a most liberal hand. The presentation of his 
choice and valuable Shakespeare Library, including, it is 

no less than thirty-eight of the early quarto editions 

of ad ape to the University of Edinburgh, has been 

followed by a gift to the Shakespeare Museum at Stratford- 

Avon of the more modern books in his library, in- 

numerous volumes of unpublished notes on the 
espeare. 

A coop Exampie.—In spite of the dictum of Lord 


, that corporations have no souls, the Haber- 


| dashers’ Company has shown that it not only has a soul, 
but that it has “a soul above buttons.” In addition to 

many liberal contributions in furtherance of education, 

and more particularly of scientific education, the Haber- 
| dashers’ Company has resolved to grant four exhibitions 
| of 50/1. each, tenable for three years, to children and 
| grandchildren (male or female), or apprentices of livery- 
men of the company, and another of 50/. to a scholar of 
| any school of which they are governors; also, 1507. per 
| annum towards the education of children and grandchil- 
dren of their liverymen (not being members of the court), 
and the yearly sum of 100/. for prizes to the actual in- 
ventors of new patterns, designs, or specimens of articles 
of haberdashery proper, such inventors not being manu- 
facturers or dealers, 


Tne Queen has directed that a selection of articles 
from her Majesty's collections shall be lent to the Irish 
Exhibition of Arts, Industries, and Manufactures, which 
is about to be opened in Dublin. 


Sr. Pavt’s.CaTatprat.—As will bé seen in another 
| page, a meeting is to be held at the Mansion House on 


| Monday next, at 2 o’clock, under the presidency of the . 


Lord Mayor, for the purpose of promoting the Thanks- 
giving Fund now being raised for the completion of the 
Cathedral. We hope that a scheme, in detail, of intended 
works will be presented, and to hear that a meeting at 
the west end is in contemplation. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 

the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 

are given for that purpose :— 

LA Rogue's HIST. DE LA MAIson D'HARCOURT. 

DRUNKEN BARNABER'S ITINERARY. 

PLANCcHS's HERALDRY FOUNDED Facts. 

Domespay. Vol. Il. Fol. 

HUNDRED ROLLS. 2 Vols. fol. 

Hoox's Lives OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. Vols. I. 
an 

Pires ROLLS OF CUMBERLAND, &c. Newcastle, 1847. 


Wanted by Edmond Chester Waters, Esq., Upton Park, Poole. 


ASTRONOMICAL ReGIsTeR. Vol. III. 
Early or Illuminated Manuscripts. 
Early Prints. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amburst Road, 
Hackney, E. 


Bryan's DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. Last Edition, 
published by H. G. Bohn. 


Wanted by Rev. John Pickford, M.A., Hungate Street, Pickering, 
Yorkshire. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


The number of Queries which has reached us lately is so 
great that we have this week given » By dap more than 
their ordinary share of our space, @ ve consequent! 
been comp lied to p A catil next “N, & Q,” Mr. 
Hoskins’s paper on “ Rede me and be not Wrothe,” Mr. 
I. G, Nichols’s on “ The Ostrich Feathers of the Prince 
of Wales,” and several other articles of great interest, 


J.C. J.—There must be some mistake in the date of the 
miniature, 1790. John Sobieski, King of Poland, died in 
1696; Stanislaus IT, ( Augustus Poniatowshi), became ruler 
in 1764, and in 1795 the kingdom became extinct. 


Freperick Georce Les, D.C.L.—Nine articles on 
the Tower Ghost story appeared in “N, & Q.” 294 §, 


vols. x. and xi. 


8. H. A, H.—The ~——y transmitted from St. 
Helena by an Unknown (Lond. Murray, 1817) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. IX. Manes 9, 


purporting to be an autobiogra of Napoleon I, was 
written J. F, Lullin de on Michaud, 
Biographie Universelle, xxv. 469 ; and Didot, Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale, ed. 1860,-xxii. 245, 

D. J. Drakerorp (New Beckenham.)—The inscrip- 
tion on the print of a woman preaching in a tub, “Coacres 
et Coacresse dans leurs Assemblées,” is in allusion to the 
Quakers, being the phonetic spelling of kouiikre, koiii- 
kr&ce. 


Bracton.—The epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren, “Si | 
monumentum —- circumspice,” was written by the 
architect's son, Christopher. 

W. M. T.— Your query, and replies to it, will be found | 
respectively on pp. 138, 187 of the present volume, 


W. Syayp.— Heraldic (R. M. D.) answered in our last 
number. 

IegnorAmus.—Back-scratchers, such as that mentioned 
in Nollekens and his Times, may be purchased at many | 
shops where brushes and combs are sold. The instrument 
consists of a ‘ow wh whale-bone about twelve inches long, 
to which is attached a small ivory outstretched hand, and | 
is well adapted for the purpose its name implies. 


N.—The degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine 
are conferred by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, | 
Dublin, Durham, and London; whilst, we believe, only 
that of Doctor is conferred by the Scotch Universities, and, 
with the addition of “ Master in Surgery,” by the Queen's 
University in Ireland. The Royal Colleges of Physicians 
in the three kingdoms have no power of conferring degrees, 
but they grant membership under the title of “ Fellow,” 
“* Member,” “ Licentiate.” A foot-note in the Calendar 
of the Ui niversity of London states, “ that Bachelors of 
Medicine of the University of London have no right, as 
such, to assume the title of Doctor of Medicine.” We con- 
clude that this rule obtains elsewhere. 


Capoc,— Some particulars of the Nuremberg Tokens 
will be found in Snelling’s View of the Origin, Nature, 
and Use of Jettons or Counters. Lond. 1769, 4to. 


Wituram Fransche Tyrannie, Am- 
sterdam, 1674, is scarce. Its probable value is about 15s. 


W.A.S. R.—We cannot find the name of Abraham 
Washington in any pedigree of the American president. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return communications 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make no | 
exception. 

All communications ot be addressed to the Editor at the Office, 
43, Wellington Street, W.C 


The Vellum Wove Club-house a 
Manufactured expressly to meet an universally experienced want, i. ¢. a | 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total jom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 


the best linen rags only. friwell af great tenacity and Guamiaty, and 
presenting a equally we for quill or stee 
The NEW VELLUM WOV UB-HOUSE PAPER sur 


all others for of delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious LS pg 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its wes 
—— —A Sample Packet, containing an mt of the v ~- 
izes, post free for 24 Stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
192, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ECHIS WEDDING PRESENTS consist of 
Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags. Work Boxes and Bags, Writing 
3, Jewel Cases, Mediwval-mounted Writing Table Sets in Wood 


Albums, Papier-miché Tea Trays, Chests, and Caddies, 
and Boxes ; also an infinite variety 


Novel! —l12, Regent W. Catalogues post 
MR. or his Son attends Pervonally dally. 


THE NEW BLACK INE 
(DIFFERENT PROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED) 
DRAPER’S DICHROIC INK, 


Writing becomes a pleasure when this ink is used. Ithas a 
by the principal banks, public offices, and railway companies thy 


out Ireland. It writes almost instantly full black. Does net 

steel pens. Dries rapidly on the paper. Is cleanly to use and net 

to blot. Flows easily from the pen. Blotting paper may be “ 
the moment of writing. 


In half-pint, pint, and quart jars, at and 2e. each. 
Agents: Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street, Lon 
Mather, Manchester; A. Evans & Co., Exeter; F. Newser 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Wm. Edwards, 38, Old Gaaamm 

London. Sole wholesale agents, Bewley & Draper, Dublin, 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE, 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good aa 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring) 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBBLE 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring) 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 178% 


Pre * FRENC® 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAB 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &e. 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parce!s delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 
\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & 00. 
j of M4, ST. MARY AXE, have just received a Consi 
No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in pesery Teeth 
Price 2/. 10s. per box. Orders to be d by 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


NDIGESTION.—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
adopt MORSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 


Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 6 
tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS WoRsons 30%, 
124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION: . 
mild aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & £9. 172, ew Bond Street, London,’ 
of all 


LEA AND PERRINS’ “SAUCE. 
TES “ 


“THE ONLY SAUCE.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUGE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all <a 
Agents—CROSSE £ BLA Londen, 
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